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Art. I. Conclufion of the Account of Mr. Jones’s Perfian Grammar. 
t Lin of in our laft month’s Review, given a general 


idea of the defign of this Oriental Grammar, and done 
that juftice to the learned and very ingenious Author, to 
which he is amply entitled, we think ourfelves obliged alfo, 
in juttice to the public, to obferve that his work feems 
more deficient, with refpect to proper and adequate inftruc- 
tions, as to the fyllabication and reading of the Perfian lan- 
guage, than in any other circumftance. We apprehend that, 
on the principles of common fenfe, there is no language but 
muft have fome ru'es to dircét the learner in this refpect 5 
and we have been furprifed to hear gentlemen, who have vifited 
Hindoftan, alledge, that no one can read the Perfian language 
until he is thoroughly mafter of it. We imagine that thefe 
wrong conceptions muft have proceeded from their having be- 
gun to learn the Perfian without being initiated in the princi- 
ples of the Arabic grammar. 

We have already feen that the Perfians, on the introduction 
of Mahomediim into their country, relinquilhed their ancient 
alphabet, and adopted that of the Arabians; and hence we'con- 
ceive that a man who can read Arabic, has made confiderable 
advances towards reading the Perfian. All the letters in the 
Arabic alphabet are conionants: the Arabians have, from the 
original of their language, had certain ats, or vowel points, to 
mark the founds a, ¢, 7, 0, #, a8 hath every other nation, as 
far as we know. 

The Perfians, on adopting the Arabic alphabet, muft natu- 
rally have ufed thefe very marks, or dots, to pint out their 
vowels, The Arabians call the mark of the fhort a and e phata; 


the Perfians ufe the fame dot, and call it 53) zeber, above, fo 


named from its fituation, becaufe it is placed above the Ictter 
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to which it is fubjoined. The Arabians call the fhort i kefras . 
the Perfians ufe the fame dot to mark their fhort 7, but call it 


by the name of oo) zir, becaufe it is placed below the confo- 


nant to which it is annexed. The Arabians call the dot which 
marks the fhort wand 0, zamma, or Gamma as fome pronounce it : 


the Perfians call the very fame dot by the name of (A? peifh, 
which fignifies before. The Arabians mark the long a by their 
phata, with a quicfcent a: if ‘following ; their long z with a fi- 
Jent je following ; and their long o and uw with a guiefcent WAL 
following: and we Imagine that this is the fame method prac- 
tifed by the Perfians ; for it is certain that the Arabians and 
Perfians caufe their children to write out all the letters of the 

alphabet with thefe dots placed properly under and above the 
letters, in order to teach them the nature of pure or fimple 
fyllables, as their Grammarians call them. And in like mane 
ner they proceed to teach them to read the alphabet where two 
confonants concur in a fyllable with only one vowel annexed ; 
there being, properly, no diphthong in the Eaftern languages ; 
for wherever two confonants meet together in the fame fyllable, 
there is a gezm or gezma put over the letter, to fhew that it 
makes a mixed fyllable. The reader may fee this fully illuf- 
trated in Menin‘xi’s Perfian Grammar, publifhed in quarto, at 
Vienna, in 1756. 

Now as all the letters in the Arabic language, as well as the 
Perfic, are confonants, every one may fee what a difficult and 
laborious taf it muft be for a learner to read Arabic or Perfic, 
unlefs the vowel points are annexed to the letters. True it 
is, indeed, that the children in Arabia and Perfia, after hav- 
ing learned the nature of fyllabication with the vowel points 
annexed, and after having thus made fome progrefs in read- 
ing a language which is their mother tongue, learn to read 
words which occur in commen life with greater facility than 
we Europeans can ealily comprehend ; but every one may fee 
that this muft be the efiect of great labs our and practice : for, 2s 
far as we can Jearn, the Arabians, from a ienfe of the danger of 
miftaking the meaning of the words, by aper-atin different dots, 
have their — , always written with the vowel points fub- 


« 
j 


01 ed, Ieit the reader ap miftake the fente of their prophet. 


That all the letters in the Perhan as well as Arabic alphabets 
are confonants, is attcfted by he celebrated Chardin, who 
joeaks with tlie ercatelt confidence on this fubje@. ** Les 
vingt-huit Icttrcs font toutes coufones, n’y ayant point de 
voyetlcs dans Valphabet Ferfan, non p'us gue dans PArabe, 


nine Palit : ) a aie oes R » Sl oe , 
guoigue Valif, gui eft premiere Jettre, & cul a la force de 


giotic da avec un acceut mhembient a ngs accens 
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gus, foit eftimé de plufieurs grammariens etre une lettre voyelle. 
Leur alif eft YP aleph Hebreu, & il repond a cet accent dont Jes 
Grecs fe fervent, & qu’itls appellent ¢/prit deux. Jai dit que 
tout leur alphabet eft de confones: il y a pourtant trois lettres, 
alef, Vat, yéy qui ont fouvent Ja foice de voyelles, a caufe de 
quoi ils les appellent dettres de repos. Leur voyeiles font pro- 
prement des accens. Les Perfans nomment en general les ace 
cons, berket, c’eft-a-dire, msuvement, parce que les accens don- 
nent le branle aux autres lettres. Ils en ont de trois fortes ; 
les plus communs font ceux qu’ils appellent zeder, xer, pich, 
c’eft-a-dire, deffus, d-ffous, devant: \e pich eft un accent fait 
comme unc virgule, les deux autres font de accens aigus. IIs 
apprennent ainiia les lire: B avec zeber, Ba; avec zer, 37; 
avec pich, Bou; & ainft des autres lettres. Ces accens font 
les mémes que les Arabes ont deux acceis plus que les Perfans 
n’en employent dans leur écriture.” 

The ingenious Author of the Grammar fays, that the aiz in 
Perfian is a fort of vowel, and anfwers generally to our broad a, 


~~ 


as oh Arab, the Arabians; fometimes (fays he) it has a 
found like our a, as in the word aS otr, efexce. Here we 


cannot but differ from this learned Gentleman; for the letter 
gia is really aconfonant as much as any letter in the Arabic 
or Perfic alphabets: and for proof of thts, we would obferve, 
that this letter am has in the Koran,the dilierent points, phats, 
kifra, and damma, marking the different vowels a, e, 0, which 
could never be the cafe, were it a real vowcl. 

The above-mentioned word a is marked with the vowel 


points in Arabic al and written by AMteninfki tn Romen 


characters ered, with an aim put adove @, and the other word 


y= is pointed by Golius thus ca ~,ond written by Meninfki 


yir, with an ez put over the ;. 
Lo ihew thac the }otter ai has the varieus vowel points de- 


b | ° , 


noting a, es 3 05 its fubioined to fin WE FE:CE tHe ice vei to 
Golius’s Arabic, and Meninfki’s Pertien Dictionary, where he 
may find various initances to prove what we lave sald. 
- 
Mr. Jones acknowledees that the letters @ wew ard CS fe 
- Pd e° _ 7 7 

are often ufed as confonants, ke cur vy and ye we anorehcnd 
that they are always confonants. Mr. To: “§ fays the lens 


vowels are | alif, @é cnam. ¢ C 


@, 3, ¢@, in the word; cell. & 


ey apd mey be pronounced 


t -« 

. | a 
asin ()'<= chan, alrd; 
but 
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but here the a/if is quiefcent, and ferves only to diftinguifh the 
Jong a, from the fhort one: thus alfo in the word Ly) ora, 
the quiefcent or filent waw diftinguifhes the long uw from the 
fhort, fo alfo in the word 3A meez, the filent je diftinguifhes 
the long i from the fhort. 

Thus the learned John Gravius, in his Perfic Grammar, af- 
ter enumerating the fhort vowels a, e, 7, 0, uv, in the Perfian 
language, fays, ** arum productione tres etiam confonz qui- 
efcentes inferviunt, nempe CS) que amiffa fua poteftate 
naturam vocalium preccdentium induunt, cumque iis in unam 


longam coalefcunt I ait cum phata, 4 waw cum damma, CS 


cum kefra, et tunc phata valet a clarum, ut 7’ yar, focius, 


owls pas, 7ubigo, =c.” camma cum § valet ou, fepe w, ut 


Ors goufh, auris, SLD Bul viclentia. 
Kefra eum CS valct 7 five ie Anglicum, ut $49 acutus, 
2 is y 

dil . . . . °° . 

( Cpl ae fuarie, eguttati2. Vid. Gravii Elementa Ling. Perf. 

to. Londini. P.11, 12. Anno 1649. 

Thus alfo Ludovicus De Dieu afierts, that the long vowels 
are difiinguifhed fiom the fhort ones, by adding the filent 
or quiefcent letters alif, waw, and je. ** Quum vocales per 
litera ($4! producuntur, nempe phatah per | alif, kel 
itera CS §' procu » hempe pnatan per | alif, kelra per 
cS damma per 4 &e. Vid. De Dieu Gram. Perf. p. 3. 4to. 
Lugdun, Batavorum. 1639. ‘\sagnam quoque (fays De Dieu) 
in libris MSS. parit dificultatem abfentia vocalium. Mulrz 
enim dictiones, confonantibus wedem, folis vocalibus divertz, 


1 
- 


| 09 4, 
° . \ ‘ 
diverfa fignificant, ut a gl, lutum, elay, ae gul, rofa, 


w® ry # YG ~~ © 
. soe ry aa ‘ es 
a rofe, flos quivis. Gyr ge/len vertere, ire, Gwe 


| oru 3 = 
liften, feminare, ferere, to fow, oo kufbten, occidere, 
iterficere, to kill, flay, &c. Vid. De Dieu Gram. p. 2. 

There are a vait number of words in which the confonants 
are the very fame, and they are diftinguifhed only by the vowels 
{ubjoined to them. ‘The Author’s rule in this cafe is very 
vague, and mutt perplex the Icarner. See Jones’s Grammar, 
p. 11. lin. 14. 

Let us hear the learned Erpenius on this fubjeét :—— 
Harum vocalium productione inferviunt, propria poteftate 
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a) 


2 conf{oe 
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, 
rere 1? 


confonantium amifla, unde et quieiccre tum dicuntur, tres li- 
tere CS! cum ipfe vocalibus deftituta immediate iis poft 
5 , ‘ am , 
ponuntur : quidem prime, § fecundxz, et CS tertie: va- 


letque eo eafu, fatha «@ feu ae noflrum, vel 4, feu Anglicum 
» , 


. |: , 
a productum, ut_)~ nar vel v7. 


Damma @ fu oe noftrum, vel cz Gallicum, ut_}69 Vep6 
- 

Kefra ¢ feu ve noftrum ut I vip. Vid. Erpenit Rudiment. 
Ling. Arab. p. 8 gto. Lugduni Batavorum. 1733. 

Nieninfki alfo fhews the truth of what we have afferted 
above, although he mentions only the Tu: kifh language, as 
he confiders the rules fer readine Arabic, Pe:fic, and Turkith 
to be the fame in that chapter, De Vecalibus literarum, aliil- 
jue no tis, et de i nbinatione ac Jectione fyllabarum immediate 


pot alphabetun fubJuat Turce in fuis abces -dariis liaeam hujul- 
modt cum his oe aliifque notis, &c, Vid. Meninfki 
Gram. p = Ato, Vindobonie. 1756. 

Mr. nave 12, adds, * Lhe om: ‘ifion of the thort vowels 


will, at fit, porplex ‘the ftudent, fince many words that are 
compounded of the fame confonants have different fenfes, ac- 
cording to the difference of the vowels omitted ; but until he 
has learned the exact Je Segue of every word, from a na- 
tive, he may give every fhore vowel a kind of obfcure found, 
very common in En: sith, as in the words fun, bird, &c. winch 

a Mahomedan would we! without any vowel fz, brd’ 

The Author here candidly wt nowledges that many words, 
which are compounded of tie fame confonants, have tiinen 
fenfes, according to the diftrence of the vowels omitted. This 
indeed cannot be denied 1, either with refpect to Hebrew, Ara- 
bic, or Perfic, by thofe who are in the fmalleit degree ac- 
quainted with thefe Eaftern languag. es; fo that the fenfe not 
only of one word, but of the whole ‘entence, muft neceflarily 
depend on the diffe *rent vowels faci tied by the reader, if the 
word has not the vowel dots fubjoined. This can be eafily 
proved from a variety of examples which might be brought froin 
Arabic and Perfic books. The Reader needs only, to be —_ 
vinced of what we affirm, Jook into Golius or Meninfsi’s Lexi- 
cons, where he will fnd numberlefs examples Sonfrmniog what 
we have advanced. 

The Reader wiil plainly perceive the force of our reafoning 
in two of the examples exhibited by Mr. Jones in the words 
Jn, brd, and he will eafily fee how ambicuous they are: thus 
jn may be read feen, fin, fon, foon, fun, fyue; and the word drd 


may be read bard, beard, bread, breed, board, broad, 
3 From 
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Fram the above view of the Arabic language, and fiom the 
Perfians having adopted not only the Arabic alphabet, but alfo 
their dots or vowel points, it muft appear to be the moft ra- 
tional, and alfo the moft expeditious method, to begin firft with 
learning the principles of the Arabic language, and then to 
proceed to read the Perfian with leflons, or a book having the 
vowel points fubjoined to the confonints. If the Arabians, 
‘Yurks, and Perfians, practife the method now recommended, 
and find it neceflary to each their children in this manner to 
Jearn their mother tongue, furely there is a great degree of ab- 
furdity in Europeans pretending to learn thefe languages tn a 
diferent manners; for, without this natural method, a learner 
muft read and pronounce with the greatc(t difficulty and uncer- 
tainty. We apprehend that one of the principal caufes why the 
kuropeans, who have been in India, have made fo little pro- 
prefs in learning the Perfian language, has proceeded from 


1 ee 


their attempting to learn to read the Perfian before they were 
tauvht the principles of the Arabic. True it is, indeed, that 
many hiftorical books are written in the Arabic Janguage with~ 
out the vowel points; but many of their poetical and other 
writings have the vowel dots joined to the ccnfonants, to pre- 
vent ob{curity and miftake, 

In various Perfian books, and written letters, which we have 
feen, thefe vowel points are wanting ; yet they may be under 
fiood by thofe who have made themiclves mafters of thele lan- 
aves; but this muft be the effect of great labour. 

Phe late Profetlur Schultens, who not only read, but wrote 
with his own hand, more manufertots than any other Euro- 


( 
au 


- ’ ~* . fa’ ’ . ™ i. 

pean of tne prefent ave, allerts, in the ftronee!t manner, that 
’ , } > i Bets, _ 

no man could pretend to read many cf the Araoian poets, or 


the works of Hariri, without being in danger of miftaking the 


fenfe of the Authors, if the copies were not pointed, 
‘eo N\iiratus femper ful (lays Schulters) confidentiam viro- 


tum quorundanm doditfimorumn, ninits liberaliter et maznihce 
hic loguentium, quamvis etiam fape impe:itiam, jejunitatem, 
dliorum rifcriny gui ne unam quidem periodum fine punts 
Jest pofie dictant. Oi Hartrit conteiius quinguaginta, tottus ve- 


terts lingus floribus et « 


ine punclis lectioni 
Arabum fuillene traditi, me centefima quidem pars corum luce- 
ret, non dicam nobis, fed vel lingue patrim callentifiimis. 
Aleorant lectio et fenfus fine puncus nufpiam fatis conftaret. 
Prifcos Arabes poctas, inter quos multi qui non ultra Mcham- 
medis jolum, fed etiam ultra Chrifti domini atatem afcendunt, 
haudguaguam venerata cfict univerfa natio, tanquam eloquen- 
tiz, et grammatice Simul fupremos arbitros et magiftros, nt 
vocals eorum carminibus appicie fuiffent, que ad utrumque 
prelucereut, atque aihil nec in fenfu obfcure nec in pronun- 
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ciandi ratione ambigue paterentur.” See on this fubject Cla- 
vis Pentateuchi, &c. cui premittuntur Differtationes du. I. De 
antiquitate Lingue Arabica, ejufque convenientia cum Lingua 
Hebrea. II. De genuina Punctorum Vocalium apud Arabes 
et Hebrzos antiquitate, &c. 

De Dieu, therefore, from a fenfe of the neceffity of hav’ng 
the vowel points fubjoined, in order to facilitate the reading and 
learning of the language, printed the vowel points with the 
confonants +. 

The learned Gravius has followed De Dieu’s footiteps in this 
point, in his Grammar. 

Meninkki has not in his Grammar the vowel points or cots ; 
but he has added the pronunciation of every word in Roman 
characters. 

It is very remarkable, that the Arabic words adopted by the 
Perfians oe in the channel of the Perfic lang: wage without any 
change, except it be in fome few ncuns and a: hectives, which 
have the Perf c as well as the Arabic termination in the plural 
number. 

‘ This is one argument (fays Mr. Jones) out of a great 
number, to prove the impofhibility of learning the Perfian lan- 
guage accurately without a moderate knowledge e of the Arabic; 
and if the learner will follow my advice, he vill perufe, with 
attention, the Arabic Grammar of Erpe nius, before he attempts 
to tranflate a Perf lan M5s.’ 

We have obferved, that the Perfians by no means s incorporate 
their lancuage in the fame manner as the Italians, French, and 
Enelifh, who have introduced the Latin words, by making them 
flow with their own terminations in the channel of their refpec- 
tive languages. Mir. Jones gives the following candid repre- 
fentation of what we have aflerted : 

‘ But if he (the ftudent) defires to diftingu’ ifh himfelf as an 
eminent tranflator, and to underftand not only the general 
purport of a compolition, but even the graces and ornaments 
of it, he muft nece iVarily learn the Arabic tongue, which is 
blen ded with the Perfian in fo fingular a manner, th: at one pe- 
riod often contains both ing gars Ww — ailtingt — each 
other in expreffion and idiom, but per tly untied in fenfe and 
conftruGion. This muft appear ftrange to an ‘European reader, 
but he may form fome idea of this us ncommon mixtue, when 


1 


heis told that che two Afiatic Janguages are not mixed like the 
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$8 Jones’s Grammar of the Perfian Language. 
may fuppofe the Latin and Enclifh to be conneéted in the fol- 


lowing fentence : The true lex is reéta ratio conformable nalura, 
which by commanding vocet ad ofjicium, by forbidding @ france 

deterre:t, Here we have in this fentence, confilting of nine- 
teen words, ten which are pure Latin, viz. lex, recta ratio, 
nature, vocet ad officium, a fraude deterreat.’ 

It mult evidently appear, to every attentive reader, from the 
above rcprefentation of the Perfic and Arabic languages, that 
they are as different frone one another in their original genius 
and conftitution, as the Latin ts from the Saxon, or any other 
European longuage. And the truth is, that the efleatial contti- 
euent parts of cach language are entirely different ; for the de- 
clenfion of nouns, the perfonal pronouns, the cardinal and or- 
dinal numbers, and the inflexion of vervs, have the fLamp of 
two cifferent nations: the truth of this afiertion will appear to 
every one who wil look into a Perfic and Arabic Grammar, 
Befide, the Janguage of addrefs and compliment is almoft all 
Arabic, fo that one unacquainted with Arabic is in the greatelt 
danger of ufing fuch words without a jult idea of their mean- 
ing ; which plainly fhews the necellity of the learner’s being ac- 
quainted with the principles cr rudiments of the language. From 
hence it muft plainly appear, that the learning of the Perfian 
Jangzuage, without a previous acquaintance with the Arabic, 
muit not only be a very difficult tafk to the ftudent, but alfo 
confound and retard his progrels, by having two different lan- 
guages, different trom each other in exp preflion and idiom, to 
jearn at the fame time, while he is utterly unacquainted with 
the genius and conftitution of either: and this ignorance mutt 
render the ftudent wholly i rap able of judging what words 
are of Arabic, and what are of Perfic extraction. Befide, if 
the ftudent is tolerably verfed in the powers of the Arabic 
Jetters, he will very foon get acquainted with the powers 
of fuch letters in the Perfian alphabet as differ from thofe of 
the Arabians, and by this means he will fooner and more fully 
comprehend the powers of thefe letters when pronounced by a 
native, who too frequently confounds the name of the letter 
with the power thereof. The fact is, that they can do this 
only by founding the word, they being utterly ignorant of the 
powers of the letters in the European alphabet. °Mr. Jones ad- 
vifes the ftudent, after he has thoroughly learned the charac- 
ters, and the true pronunciation of the letters, to proceed to 
perufe the Grammar with attention, and to commit to memory 
the regular inflexion of nouns and verbs. He fuggefts alio that 
the learner need not burden his mind with thofe which ceviate 
from the common form, as they wijl be infenfibly learned in 

@ fhort courle of readcipz, 
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He now recommends, with great propriety and juftice, Me- 
nintki’s Ditionary, which he aflerts, from a long experience, 
will be fufficient tor any who would learn the Peihan tongue 5 
and he infiruéts the learner to proceed, by the help of this 
work, to analyfe the paflages in the Grammar, and to examine 
in woat manner they illuftraiethe rules. Jn the mean time, how- 
ever, the itudent muft not neglect to converfe with his living 
inftnuctor, and to learn from him the phrafes of common dil- 
courfe, and the names of vifible objects, which will be foon 
imprinted on his memory, if he will take the trouble to look 
for them in the Dictionary. 

‘The firtt book that Mr. Jones recommends to the ftudent of 
the Periian language is, Muflade Saadi’s Guliflan, or Bed of 
Rofis, publifhed by Gentius, with a Latin tranflacion, folio, 
Amiterdata, 1651, which indeed is remarkable for the purity 
of its language. He recommends allo, very properly, the compa- 
ring of a manufcript with the printed edition of Gentius, fo 
thar the ftudent may the more expeditioufly learn to read Eaft- 
ern manuicripts. 

Our Author then advifes the learner to read fome fhort and 
ealy chapter of this work, to tranflate it into his own native 
Janguage with the utmoft exactoels, and then, laying afide 
the original, after a proper interval, to turn the fame chapter 
back into Perfian, by the affiftance of the Grammar and Dic- 
tionary ; and Jet him afterwards compare his fecond tranfla- 
tion with the original, correcting its faults according to that 
model. This, indeed, is moft rational and ufeful advice ; for 
fuch exercife will enable the ftudent gradually to acquire the 
ftyle and manner of any Author he detires to imitate; and by 
tuis means Nir. jones thinks almoit any language may be 
Jearned in fix meaths, with eafe and pleafure. 

The exercifes recommended by Mr. Jones will furely be at- 
tended with great benefit to the learner; but we are afraid that 
fix months is too fhorta fpace for learning a language with 
* eafe and pleafure.’ 

Our Author aifo recommends the reading of that collection 
of tales and fabics by Anvoar -oheli Huffein Vaez, furnamed 
Cafhefi, wno took the celebrated work of Bidpai, or Pilpai, 
for his text, and has comovrifed all the wifdom of the Eaft in 
fourteen beautiful chapters. 

We heartily with that the application and indufry of our 
countrymen who relort to India may be fuch as fhall confirm and 
verify what Mr. Jones is fo fully perfuaded of, viz. that * who- 
ever will ttui. the Persian language according to my plan, will, 
in lefs than a year, be able to tranflate, and to anfwer any 
letter from an Indian prince, and to converfe with the natives 
of India, not only with fluency but with elegance.’ We are 
afraid 
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af afraid that Mr. Jones meafures the affiduity of other ftudents 
his own, and that his expectations are rather too fanguine ; 
A fuppofing the learners to be poiiciled of the gentus and abi- 
lities of Themiftocles {; yet we apprehend that there are not 
fuch preceptors in Hindoftan, as were then in the court of Perfia, 
Mr. Jones enumerates a variety of advantages which will ace 
crue to thole who attain the knowledge ef the Arabic and Per- 
fian languages. ‘Ihe knowledge of ‘the Arabic will affift the 
tludent of the Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldaic, and Ethiopian tongues, 
which are dialecis of the Arabic, and bear as near a refemblance 
to it as the Ionic to the Attic Greek. ‘he knowledge of thefe 
two langusgcs will alfo facilitate the learning of the native lan- 
guage of Hindoft: in, as this laft contains fo oreat a number of Ara- 
bic and Perfian words. hefe two lang zuages alfo will open the 
way to an acgaintance with the T urkith, which contains ten 
Arabic or Perfic words’ for one original Scythian. In fhort, 
there is fcarce a country in Afia or Africa, from the fource of 
the Nile to the wall of China, in which a man who under- 
flan ds Arabic, Perks an, and ‘Turkith, my not travel with fa- 
tisfaction, or tranfaét bufinefs with advantage. ‘The attain 
ment of the Perfian lan. ruace would alfo enrich Europe writ 
a more accurate knowledge of the geography, not only of Per- 
fia, but alfo of Afia in ocneral. Many learned men have fhewn 
shat. an acquaintance ‘ith the Periian language would enable 
the lea ried. antiquarian to underftand a great number of paf- 
faces in the Greek ee {Latin claffics, as there are many Greek 
and Latin words plainly derived from the Perfic: and it would 
throw licht upon the e Greek and Roman hittories, as they are 
evidently interwoven with that of Perfia. The names of the 
Periian kings are corrupted by Agathias, Procopius, Cedrenus, 
and others. “The celebrated Hyde, in his book de Religtone ve- 
tern Perfarum, has corrected the notions of many learned men 
vith refpeQ to Zoroatter, It is afferted by fome, that Hero- 
dotus, Xenoph on, At theencus, Plutarch, and others, cannot be 
tully underitood b) y thofe who are ignorant of this language, as 
many Perfian words and rites are mentioned by thefe writers, 
the tnorough underitanding of which require a competent ac- 
wuaintance with the Perfian. 
hese is one remarkable circumfance with refpect to the 
Perhic, wz. that it has rem ained the fame for many ages; fo that 
words that were pure Perfilan two thoufand years azo, are at 
this prefent time ufed in Perfia. We micht cite a vat number 
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t Cornelius Nepos informs us that Themiftocte es, having fpent a 
year i: the books ¢ and language of the Pera ans, was fo pertestly i in- 
firuied in their ta inguage, that he is faid to have ipeken before the 
King with more elerance than they could who were bern in Perfia. 
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Jones’s Grammar of the Perfian Language. ft 


of examples in proof of this aflertion; Ict the few followinz 
fufice at prefent: 

Every one acquainted with the Grecian and Roman hiftories 
has heard of the names of Xerxes, Tiribazus, 


Xerxes in the Perfian language is obs As Xirfhah, or 
Shirfhah, which firnifies the Lion King, juftly tranflated by He- 


rodotus, 27:00, bellator, the Warrier. ‘Thus alio —— 


is T iribaz, throwing away the Latin terminat' on us, is JY 
Tiribaz, the Arrow-player, the fkilful Archer, § ybooter. 

The modern Perfians ufe the above words, and affix the 
fame ideas to them that their ancient progenitors did; which 
feems to point out the excellency of the language. And, what 
is moft amazing, though Perfia has undergone many fevdlas 
tions ; has been fubje&t to various kings, forung from different 
nations ; has had its conftitution altered ; has even loft its an- 
cient letters, and has adopted the Arabic alphabet, with many 
thoufand words out of that language, not only in religion and 
philofophy, but even in common converfation ; yet it retains 
thefe words in their native oviginal form; fo that an Arabian 
can underftand them at firft fight. 

Our Author remarks that, perhaps, ¢ the literature of Afia 
will not be effentially neceffary to the greater part of mankin a yy 
and he adds, * but the civil and natural hiftory ibe mighty 
empires as India, a 5 Arabia, and Tartary, cannot fz i] of 
delighti ing thofe who love to view the great picture of ‘tie unl- 
verfe, or to learn by what degrees the moft obfeure fates have 
rifen to glory, and the moft flourithing kingd .. ave funk to 
decay. “Fhe philofopher will confider ol works as highly 
valuable, by which he may trace the human mind tn all its 
various appearances, from the rudeft to the moit cultivated 
{tate ; and the man of tafte will undoubtedly | xe pleafed to un- 
lock the ftores of native vain? and to gather the flowers of 

unreftrained and luxuriant f. cy.’ 

Having thus given a general review of nae P erfian Grammar, 

e heartily recotsimend it as the molt ufeful work that has 
sean appeared on the ubject, notwitatt radia r the Author’s 
having patled over, in too curfory a m: rh ier, the rules with re- 
fpe& to the fyllabication and reading of the language. Its dee 
hciency, in this ref foect, muft in deed {trike every one who be- 
gins to perufe the Grammar in order to learn the language. It 
were to be wifhed, alfo, that the Author had recommended to 
is ttudent to hiss gin learning the Arabic languaze firlt, as a 
ittle acquaintance with it would not only fa cilitate the reading 
of the Pe tian, but furnifh him with a ftock of words which 
he will find in every page of a Perfian writer, cloathed in their 
native drefs, We are fully perfuaded of the truth of what we 
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have now aflerted, by late accounts tranfmitted to their friends 
from young gentlemen appointed interpreters of the Perfian lan- 
guage, who declare, that, aiter having fpent a ccnfiderable 
time in fudying the Perfic, they found themfelves under a ne- 
ceflity to begin to learn the Arabic, 

From the known candour of the learned Author, we flatter 
ourfelves that he will not be offended by any of cur obfervations, 
as they proceed entirely from a view to promote the intereft 
of the fludent, and perhaps may give Mr. Jones an oppo rtunity 
to reconfider fome things, and to fupply, in a future edi- 
tion of this Grammar, any defects that may appear to him of 
Importance. ‘This tafk we hare peer with the oreater 
pleafure, fiom the modeft manner in which the Author expreffes 
himfelf with refpect to his work: § Though lam not confcious, 
fays he, that there are any effential miftakes or omiition ns in it, 

et Iam fenfible chat it falls very fhort of perfection.’ 

We are glad to find that a fecond edition of Meninfki’s ela- 
borate Didtionary wiil be publifhed, under the dire€tion of our 
Jearned Author, who propofes alfo to colleét fuch words as he 
thinks will improve it from De Labrofiee’s Gazeph; laaum Lingue 
Perfarum; aud alioto add, in their proper place, an appendix 
fubjoined to Gchanaguire’s Perfic Dictionary. It is, obvioufly, 
a work of the greateit importance to the Eaft litis Wompany, 
as it will enable our countrymen, employed tn their lervice, to 
qualify themfelves for tranfadcting bel nefs, and managing a 
correfpondence, in the moft advantageous manner, with the fe- 
veral powers in the Eaftern parts of our globe. 

N.B. For fome errata in the former ilk of this article, fee the 


Jaft page of the Review for January. R--_-y 
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AR Te li. Zimmermann’ 5 By ay oi National Pride CONCILYL ‘ded: See our 
if) > 
Review for December, p. 491. 


AY! VE have al: ready given our Readers a view of Dr. Zim- 
i/ mermann’s charaéter of the French, and we now pro- 
ceed to his obfervations on the Italians. 

‘ The modern Italians have the comidence to place themfelves om 
a level with the ancient Romans, not recollecting that the nation 
which aaciently reduced al! others under its yoke, is now fecn to be 
the flave of all ot hers, and that the grafs grows in the itreets of cities, 
not long fice, eminent for power and opulence. Many fmall towns 
in the Campania of Rome were the native places of Roman emperors, 
and on that account, forfooth, the modern inhabitants of thofe petty 
places, talk cf thofe emperors as their townfmen and relations, and 
yn every town or village the emperor who was born there, is reputed 
the greateft prince that hiftory makes mention of, 

* The fenator of Kome, who tries without appeal, the petty 
caufes and wranglings among the commonalty, now conftitutes that 
tribunal, to which, in modern Rome, the majetty of the ancient fe- 
naie aud Roman people is dwindled. He hag for affeffors, four 
confervatorsy 
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confervaters, who are chofen four times a-year. The cex/ervators, 
like the fenator himfelft, are oo by the Pope, under whom 
the Roman people are not allowed that fmall remnant of liberty of 
chufing their own magittrates, which many towns in m¢ narchies en- 
joy; yet this fenator and his contervators imo cine them{ elves inveft- 
ed with all the rights, privileges, and dignities of the ancient fenate, 
and that a greater glory there cannot be, than for the Pope to fee at 
his feet that affemb ly which has feen fo many monarchs in the like 
humiliating potture before them. 

‘The Traffaverixi, i.e. the wretched militia of the Traftavera 
ward, in modern Ro: ne, 2 tbfolutely hold themfelves genuine defcende 
ants from the ancieat Trojans, looking on the inhabitants of the 
other parts of Kome only as a mob; and thefe, amidit indigence, 
and floth, and poltroonery, which 1s fuch, that the execution of 2 

malefaétor almott frightens them into fits, confider themfelves as 
ion of ancient Rome. 

‘ All Romans. with fcarce a rag on their backs, are flrangely 
puffed up with this imaginary lineage, that exceflive pride, and the 
moft beggarly pover ty are often feen together. A baker woman’s 
fon, in Trattavera-ward, having beea killed in an infurrection on ac- 
count of the dearnefs of corn, the Pope, apprehending fome ill con- 
feonences from this unlucky accident, smmedia itely deputed a cardi- 
nal, with two nobles, to quiet the mother, and atk her what fatif- 
faction the required, to which the Roman matron replied, J don's 
fell my blood 

‘ At the approach of a public feitival at Rome, a family foall half 
ftarve themielves, that they may have wherewith to sae about ina 
coach; and fuch families, which even fuc id an expedient would not 
enable to hire a coach, have another refon ce: ‘bhe mot her pranks 
up the — as fine as her pocket will ont fie walking by her 
fide as chamberm aid, whilit the father, in proper habiliments, per- 
aed the lackey.’ 

In another pailiec, after celebrating Italy as the reforer of 
the polire arts, he acds, 

: But Italy, once the _ nofthe world, is now the field of battle, 
and the prey of nations formerly ‘bs liaves ; once the nui lery of al 
arts and iciences, is now accufed of flecping ever its withered laurels, 
and of being falien from that lo.ty repucation to which ¢ ‘al a and 
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Galileo had 7 it; the former by his difcoverics of new worlds 
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on earth, : and t e Jatter in the acrial expanie; if the f{2eds which 


produced thele men be fill exiiling, yet are they now uncultivated 
and torpid, nor yiclding fu much as any fhoots or leaves. The Ita- 
lians, for a century pail, are no longer the fame peorle; they have 
in the pertocmamees of their anceitors, matter “pieces and models of 
good taite before their eyes, but thofe valuabic remains have Jof all 
their influence on them, no honi inflaming the genius, or awaking 
any talent. Italy, now, inilead of being “vilited by traveliers, for 
the fake of its inhabitants, is vifited only for the fake of the places 
which they inhabit. 

* Thefe reproaches p however, are excefiive, and to the Italians 
the more unpolite and ofeniive, few nations being fo fenfible to the 
efteem 
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mathematics, natural hiftory, 
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} ing the fciences from j Jejune 
ci ) “ities of mankind. ‘The 
7 : ) es or che church account it not in the leaf un- 
hy | neir dignity, to iy themfelves out in furpafling each other 


kind of human fcience, whillt in the mean time, the com- 
monility at Rome, and all over Italy is without knowledge or prin- 
ciple, and their o: ily inftruction 1s now rand then the punifhments of 
malefactors. A tafle for folid ftudies is {preading all over Italy ; 
many authors write with fingular freedom, and their thoughts deviate 
itly from the old ft andard. The a Italian philofophers have 
rid the fette rs of the hierarchy and defpotifm, with a boldnefs 
{carce to be paralle lelled. He who has per nfed the Reformo de Italio, a 
new produétion, by a nobleman ; the immortal Baccaria’s Treati/e of 
Crimes and Penalties 5 the Coffee-houfe, an Italian weekly paper, com- 
pared with which the ceicbrated Englith Specfator appears to be writ- 
ten only for frivolous women ; Refletti ions of an Italian on the Church 
in gener ‘al; the regular and Jecular Clergy and the Pope, will be afham- 
ed at having even imagined that genius was extinét in Italy.’ 

What is this more than faying and unfaying ? but notwit! 
flanding this verdi&t pafled on our Speé?ator, let any sapenie 
perfon comngare Italy and England colledtively, and then let 
it be determined whether our Author has not fpoken the truth, 
when he fays that ‘Italy, inftead of being vifited by travellers 
for the fake of its inhabitants, is vifited only for the fake of the 
places they inhabit.’ 

There is no nation Mr. Zimmermann treats fo feverely as the 
Chinefe, but his remarks extend to a length too great for our 
infertion, His account of religious pride confifts chiefly of 
general and common obfervations, fomething after the manner 
of Voltaire: but he has treated that fubject much better under 
another head, where he confiders the hatred that {prings from 
contempt. For this we refer to the book, from p. 140 to 152. 

We have a firiking picture of ambition and defpotiim in the 
following extract. 

‘In ftates, defpotifm ts like malignity i in dilempe TS. In fome it is 
the malady itfelf ; ; in others, an adventitious exacerbation. But, in 
general, every individual 1s in danger of becoming a dcipo: if in his 
power, man being too fond of fetting up his will forlaw. A defire 
of commandine over our equals 1s the predominant pafiion of the 
foul. Ambition afeéts all, bat moftly the weakeft. Every republic 
would foon be under the yoke of a ‘defper, when once become {a 
mean-fpirited as to fhew a fervile fubmiffion to anv iincle individual. 
Inftances are not wanting of petty works afeéting to be zealous af= 
fertors of liberty, but of which the collective national bodies, fuch 
as they were, have tamely truckled to the will of a tingle perfon, 
have accounted defpotifm an meres richt, and even looked upon 
it as a fee-tail, a tenure, efcending even to women in failure of 

male-iffue, but one may {ce W with half an eye what lamp they are 
cf, 
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of, who take a pleafure 1 in moleiling, ridiculing, and thwarting ir- 
reproachable patriots, and who, with a fupercili ious {neer, give the 
name of rebel to thofe who dare efpoufe the conftitutional liberty, 
even in a free country. 

‘ But [ here mean only that defpotifm which, furrounded with 
ovards, is feated on the throne, or very near it, whilit in the mean 
sme all the fubjects muft bow to an iron {ceptre, and comply with 
principles and meafures, however opprefiiv e. 

‘In fuch countries, the defpot alone has a will; accordingly he 
does whatever he wills, and what he wills is fure to be i injurious to the 
rights of mankind. What he defires mult be lawful in the eyes of 
Gi od and man, yet are his defires eenerally illicit. Cambvies, Cy- 
rus’s fucceflor, being difpofed to marry his own fitter, confulted his 
lawyers whether rfucha marriage was permitted by law ? Thefe fees 
being endued with an acuteneis, of which our days are not without 

fances, returned foranfwer, Zdaé there was no law which permitied 
ain betwee n a brother and fier , but there was a well-knozen laws 
avbich ‘all Wea ! the hi no fo do whate: ver he ‘bought fit fe 

‘¢ Now, this 1s the whole law of an enthroned def fpot, or of the 
intermediate defpots between the monarch and the fubject, or of thofe 
richt honourable and honoura ble defpots who have an unlimited 
power of life and death over their boors. Such a defoot, unac- 

cuainted with the feclings of humanity, looks on his vafials as brought 
forth for wretchedne{s, deftined to live and die under the youe 5 
like cattle fed only t hat they may be fit for labour, taken care of 
when fick, only that they may be ferviceable when in health, and 
crammed only that they may eat the better, and at lait flezed to 
make harnefs for other beatts in the fame yoke. 

‘ Hence the fordid appearance of fubjects in a defpotic ftate 
their finall ho ufes, their wretched furniture, their begga rly apparel, 
and both they and their cattle half ftarved: not fo much as a dog ia 
any sched plight. [ience it is, that fcarce a fingle note of a bird 
isto be heard : filence reiensin gardens, woods, groves, and buthes, 
the poor birds ommagg themfelves to other countrics from the ra- 
vages of the peafanis, whote own diltrefs puts them on every mea- 
fure to make a prey of them. ioe the naked fields lie without 
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inclofures, and it ts even with reluctency and grudgingly that they 

are tilled. Few or no meadows, : plowed lands, or cow-houles 
for dunchills, a very necefiery article, however co ike the found; 
and intiead of horfes and oxen, a ag is fometimes performed Only 
by an als, with ct He-or it Or a tame COW. Hence it 1S, th: at th: . pea- 
fants, quite wore ou: wader the dilrefs occafioned by t the oppreffion 
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velry of ftate, fee the dittrefs, the aliictions, the laneuid def{pen- 
dency of his farntined province: > While his revenues duly ex ne in, 
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that his people are happy, when, at the fame time, they are ems. 
ployed in extorting from them the laft drop of their blood, at leaft 
the laft fruits of their induttry ; and if, at any time, they take the 
abilities of the people into confideration, it 1s only to compute how 
long they can yet hold out under thefe oppreilions, without expire 
ing.’ 

This is the Janguage of a free man, and expofes tyranny in 
its proper colours ; the moft diftant advances to ftrengthening 
the hands even of legal power, ought therefore to be check- 
ed in all governors, by. every people who mean to preferve their 
rights from the infidious {chemes of arbitrary magiftrates ; 
though, by fo doing, they may fuffer the reproach of turbu- 
lence, faction, and—even of patriotz/m. 

This treatife is, on the whole, however, more amufing than 
inftructive ; for, though there are many good reflections in it, 
they may be faid, in general, to occur rather incidentaliy, than 
to flow from a thorough ccnfideration of the fubje& of which it 
profefies to treat. We have as yet faid nothing of the method 
in which the fubject of National Pride is difcuffed ; but it is 
branched out into a number of chapters, the heads of which 
rather perplex the train of reafoning, than appear in the light 
of a ftrict analy'ts. By doing too much, the Author appears, 
like many foreign effayif rg to be more defultory than fyttema- 
tical. ‘The following paflage is an inftance of that intricate vers 
bofity, which is difpleafing to an Englifh reader : 

‘ The pride ariling from the national form of government, is a 
fenfe of the fuperior “value of that couititution, A violent, heady, 
sO temper cries up for democracy ; he who is fond of hos 

our declares for monarchy. A common mind GiV as the preference 
to ihe form where the political conftitution is mof pregnant with 
perfonal advantages to himfelf; a generous fpirit efpoufes that form 
of government which he fees wok productive of public mapptaes. 
In ceneral, moft, and in my opinion, the beit grounded pride, is in 
thofe countries where a man depends moit on “the difcharge of his 
duty, and leaft on men; that is, where every one retains, as much 
of civil freedom as camports with the tranguil fubfiftence of fociety.’ 

In this paflage the firft fentence comprehends the fenfe of the 
whole; or, if it needs explanation, we have it well expreffed in 
the latier part of the laft fentence; thouch no one but the 
writer would have deduced that pofition from the words that 
precede it. Perhaps, indeed, the tranflator may be partly an- 
fwerable here, there being many faults throughout the whole 
book chargeable to his account. ‘The intermediate fentences 
are nothing to the purpofe; the enquiry here being, not what 
{pecies of eovernment is beft for thofe who exercife it, or who 
enjoy particular emoiuments derived from a participation of 
the power of it; but what fpecies of government thofe who 


live under it have mofkt reafon to be proud of, 
The 
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The Author’s obfervations have fometimes an affeAation of 
poignancy, which the premifes will not warrant. “Phus,— 

‘ Newton will often be called an A/mawac-maker, and Montef- 
guieu a Biockbead, while the French and Englith go on to leave no 
fone unturned for over-reaching one another in their American trade. 
But price and ignorance ever go hand in hand,’ 

Now can any man of refeCtion conceive that interfering 
commercial interefts intiuence the judgment of either nation in 
fcientifical inveltigations ? Neither the Englith nor the French 
are fo ignorant as to furnifh matter for the fupport of this re- 
mark. {tis not every effyift who can happily contreft objets 
in fuch friking points cf view as the philofopher of Feiney 5 
though many attempt it. | 

As the Author iuifies a laudable pride, fo he gives a very 
good accouut of the difadvantages of a man’s having too much 
humility, or of having too mean an opinion of himfelf: but it 
js time to finifh the article; and there are few perfons who 
need to be cautioned againft this fau't. 

The origin of national characters is thus affigned in the fols 
lowing fhort extract : 

‘ We often pride ourfelves on qualities and advantages which aré 
not owing to ourfelves. The heat and cold of a country; the heavy 
or light air; the nature of the foil, even of the water and the winds ; 
the manner of living and cuftoms, have fo confiderabie an influence 
on the qualities of whole nations, that very little can be ortginally 
attributed to themfelves. A worthy man may indeed be proud of 
his virtues, as perfonally his own; but why pride yourfelf on your 
intellects, when liable to be irretrievably difordered by fo mary ac- 
cidents, apparently inconfiderable ?? 

One queftion moie may be added, Why fhould we be proud 
of our virtues, when the conftitution may influence them, 
more than we are aware, or may be willing to fuppofe; and 
when this pride ip/o fadto injures one of them? 

~ ¢ The diff’rence is too nice 
Where ends the virtue, or begins the vice.’ N. 








Art. Ill. Ob/ervations en Reverfionary Payments, Ee. To which is 
added, a Supplement, containing additional Observations and Tables. 


By Richard Price, D. D. F.R.S. &8vo. 2d Edit. 6s. Cadell. 


17726 
F the vaft variety of publications, which are daily iffuing 
from the prefs, and the merits of which it is our pro- 
vince, as monitors to the public, carefully to examine, and im- 
partially to report, there are many which we are bound to pe- 
rufe ex officio, and from which we derive no other information 
than that they are not worthy the perufal of any beflide our- 
felves, This is a barren wafte in the Reviewer’s track, which 
nothing could induce us to explore, but the jultice due to every 
Author, and the refpect we owe to the public, to whom we are 
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accountable. In rezard to productions of this nature, we pro- 
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claim our own difappointment as a warning to our Readers ; 

and we confider ourfelyes as happy in erecting landmarks on 
the field of fcience, to prevent any curious and unwary rover 
froin ftraytug beyond the boundaries either of pleafure or im- 
provement ~ There are other publications, of a rapere or qua 
lity, which contain a ftrange mixture of the uninterefting and 
ufeful ; in forming a judgment of wh.ch we endeavour to fepa- 
rate and diftinguith with the drool accuracy and precifion ; 
and, having weighed the feveral parts of the heterogeneous 
mafs in an equal balance, we prefent our Readers with the 
refulc of our care and labour. This part of our province is 
peculiarly difficult and unpleafing, as we always wifh rather 
to commend than cenfure, and never condemn without abfo- 
Jute neceffity. But in judging of fuch productions as the work 
now before us, the merit of which is ungueftionably eftablifh- 
ed, and univerfally allowed, we are free from all anxiety or 
reftrSint. To applaud is the Jeaft tribute we owe to the Author 
for the inftruclion and entertainment we have derived from the 
perufal of his very ingenious and claborate performance; and 
to renew our warmeft recommendations of it to the public is 
nothing more than an act of juftice to which they are entitled. 

The only difficulty we find in giving an account of this pub- 
lication, is to confine our extracts within proper limits; for 
were we to prefent our Readers with every thing interefting 

and valuable, we fhould tranferibe the whole of ite 

We have already given a particular view of the defign of 
this work, together with feveral curious fpecimens of its exe- 
cution*, ‘The Author has added, to this fecond edition, a 
very valuable Supplement, in which are contained many faéts, 
obfervations, and tables, that render it ftill more interefting 
and complete. And we may venture to affirm, that this is a 
— which, befide its feafonablenefs and prefent utility, will 

calm and acquire growing reputation, as long as any traces 
shill ? emain of that {cience to which it relates. 

The Author has now publithed five tables, fhewing the pro- 
babilities of life, in the difirict of Vaud, Switzerland, in a 
country parifh in Brandenbdureh, in the parifh of Holyc ie near 
Shrewfbury, at Vienna, and at Berlin. § Vly chief purpofe 
(fays he) in giving w hefe tables is to exhibit; in the moft ftr riking 
light, the d:fference between the ttate and duration of human 
life, in great cities sia in ae country. It is not poffible to make 
the comparifon without concern and furprize. I will here beg 
ery ve to lay it in one view before the reader, defiring ‘him to 
take with him this con niideration, that (for reafons eliewhere 
explained) it cana be erroncous only by giving the difference 
much too /'tt/:. 
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* See Reviews for October and November, 1771, 
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¢ From this comparifon it appears with how much truth grea¢ 
cities have been called the graves of mankind. It muft alfo 
convince all who confider it, that itis by no means ftrictly pro- 
per to confider our difeates as the original intention of Nature, 
‘i hey are, without doubt, in general, our own creation. Were 
there a country, where the inhabitants led lives entirely natu- 
ral and virtuous, few of them would die without meafuring out 
the whole period of prefent exiftence allotted them ; pain and 
ciftempers would be unknown among them; and the difmiffion 
ef death would come upon them like a fleep, in confequence 
of no other caufe than gradual and unavoidable decay. Let us 
then, inftead of charging our Maker with our miferies, lcara 
more to accufe and reproach sur/elves. 

‘ The reafons of the baleful influence of great towns, as it 
has been now exhibited, are plainly, firft, the irregular modes 
of life, the Juxuries, debaucheries, and pernicious cuftoms, 
which prevail more in towns than in the country. Secondly, 
the foulnefs of the air in towns, occafioned by uncleanlinefs, 
fmoak, the peifpiration and breath of the inhabitants, and pu- 
trid fkeams from drains, and kennels, and common fewers. It 
is, in particular, well known that air, {poiled by breathing, ts 
rendered fo noxious as to kill inftantancoufly any animal that ts 
put into it. “There muft be caufes in nature, continually ope- 
rating, which reftore the air afier being thus fpoiled. But int 
tows it is, probably, confumed fafter than it can be adequately 
reftored ; and the larger the town is, or the more the inhabi- 
tants are crouded together, the more this inconvenience muft 
take place.’ i 

The ingenious Author proceeds to collect from Mr. Muret, 
Sufmilch, and other writers on this fubje&t, feveral facts and 
obfervations, which abundantly confirm the pofition advanced 
in his fourth efiay, viz. ¢ that the probabilities of life are higher 
among females than males.’ And it appears farther, ¢ that 
married women live longer than /ingle women ;’ for, of equal 
numbers of jingle and married women between 15 and 25, more 
of the former died than of the latrer, in the proportion of 2 to 
1. One reafon of this difference may be, that the women who 
mirry are a felected body, contifting of the more healthy and 
vigorous part of the fex. But this, our Author apprehends, is 
not the only reafon ; for it may be expected that in this, as well 
as in ail other inftances, the confequences of following Nature 
mutt be fuvourable. 

It is an undeniable fa&t, that there is a difference between 
the mortality of males and females in favour of the latter. But 
this difference Dr. Price imagines is not xatural; and he ad- 
duces feveral inftances to fhew, that it is much lefs in the coune 
try parijoes and villages than in the tewas; and likewife that. the 
number 
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mber of males in the country comes much nearer to the 
number of females. Thefe faéts he adds, teem to fhew futh- 
ciently that human life in males is more britt’e than in females, 
only in contequence of adventitious caules, or of fume particu- 
lar debility, that takes place in polifhed and luxurious focieties, 
and efpecially In great towns. 

The fubject, which our Author next inveftigates, 's the ftate 
of population in this kingdom ; he begins with pointiny out the 
principal caufes, which obftruct population in any country, and 
then examines the truth of the fact with refpect to our own 
country. Luxury and the engrajing of farms are two unqueftion~ 
able fources of national depopulation and mifery. Luxury 
enervates and debilitates the inhabitants of anv kingdom, de- 
ftioys virtuous injuitry, and brings on poverty, dependence 
and venality. With refpeét to the cuftom of exgrajfing farms, 
Mr. Muret (a writer of whofe remarks our Author has made 
contiderable ufe in this part of his fupplement) obferves, with 
the hicgheft reafon, that a large tract of Jani, in the hands of 
one man, does not yield {0 great a return, as when in the 
hands of feveral, nor docs it employ fo many people; and, as 
a proof of this, he mentions two parifhes in the diltri@ of 
Vaud, oneof which (once a little village) having been bought 
by fome rich men, wes funk Into a fingle demef/ne, and the other 
(once a fingl@ demefze) having fallen into the hands of fome 
pealants, was become a litle village. By the laws of Lecinins 
no Roman was to hold more than teven sucera of land. * Only 
revive, tays Mr. Su/mil:h, tiris lav, or that of Romulus, which 
limited every Roman to two juzera, and you will foon convert 
a barren defart into a bufy and crow3ed five. Both Mr. Muret 
and Sujmnilch obferve, that the incrcate of ¢a/urage has the fame 
efrect with the engroffing of farms; much more ground, when 
employed in this way, being neceflary to maintain the fame 
number of people, than when employed in tillage. However 
the opulent farmers and landlo:ds may find their account in this 
evil, itis provate benefit derived from public calamity. and the 
facrifice of the nation to a temporary advantage. We have, 


oe | 
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for many years, been feeling the trath of this obfervation. 
Vhe hizh price of all the means of fubiiftence, occafioned cer- 
tainly by this practice as wellas by the heavy weizht of our taxes, 
has long been the object of univerfal compl.int; and it is 
growing more fo every day, and f{preading every where, check- 
ing marriage, loading our manufactures, and diminifhing the 
number of our people. 

That this is more than groundlefs deciamation will appear 
from the following eftimate. ¢ Dr. Davenant (the beft of all 
political writers) tells us, that at Michaelmas, in the year 1685, 
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it appeared by a furvey of the hearth books *, that the number. 
of houfes in all England and Wales was 1,300,000, cf which 
554.031 were houles of only one chimney, and the number of 
houles in 1690 was 1,319,215.—At the re/feration, it appeared 
by the fame hearth booxs, that the number of houfes in the king- 
dom was 1,230,coo. In the interval, therefore, between the 
réflorationand the revalut.cn, the people of England had increafed 
above 300,000: and of fmaller t:nements, Dr. Davenant ob- 
ferves, there hid been, from 1066 to 1688, about 70,cC90 new 
foundations Jaid. But what a melancholy reverfe has taken 
place fince? In 1759, the number of houfes in England and 
Wales was 986,482; of which not more than 330,000 were 
cottages baving lefs than feven windows. In 1766, notwith- 
ftanding the increafe of buildings in London, the number of 
houles was reduced to 980,692. According to thefe accounts 
then, our people have, fiuce the year 1690, decrealed*near a 
million and a haf. And the watte has fallen principally on the 
inhabitants of cottages; nor indeed could it fall any where 
more unhappily; for, from cottages our navies and armies are 
fupplied, and the lower people are the chief ftrenath and fecu- 
rity of every flate.—What renders this calamity more alarm- 
ing is, that the inhabitants ef the cottages thrown down in the 
country, fly to London and other towns, there to be corrupted 
and perifh, I know I fhall be here told that the revenxe thrives, 
Sut this is not a circumitance ‘rum which any encouragement 
can be derived. It thrives, by a caufe that is likely in time to 
deftroy both itfelf and the kingdom; I mean, by an increafe of 
Juxury, producing fuch an increafe of confumption and importa- 
tion, as fecretly accelerates ruin, while at prefent (as far as the 
revenue 1s concerned) it overbalances the cftects of depopulation. 
—W hat remedies can be applied in fuch circumftances —T his 
js a queftion of great importance, which requires a more deep 
and careful difcutfion than I am capable of giving it. I will 
therefore anfwer generally and briefly in a flyle and Janguage 
dimilarto Mr. Muret’s. 
‘ Enter immediately into a decifive enquiry into the ftate of 
population inthe kingdom,—-Promote egriculture.—Drive back 
the inhabitants of towns into the country.—Eftablifh fome 





* At this time there was a tax of two fhillings on every frre hearth; 
which was taken off at the revolution, becaufe reckoned ‘ not only 
a great Oppreilion to the poorer fort, but a badge of flavery on the 
whole people; expoling every man’s houfe to be entered into and 
fearched at pleafure by perfons unknown to him.’ Preamble to the 
ac? for taking away the revenue arifing by hearth money, 1 William and 
Mary, chap, id6 
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revulations for preferving the lives of infants. —Difcourage 
luxury, and celibacy, and the engroiung of farms.—Let there 
be entire liberty; and maintain public peace by a government 
founded not in con/Praint, but in the ref/pe? and the hearts of 
the pecplee—ut above all things, if it be not now too late ; 
find out means of av idinz the miferies of an Impending pankKe- 
~ * " ‘ ys ? . “4 at 
ruptcy, and of eafing the nation of that burden of debts and 
taxes under which ic is finking.—But | am crying in vain.— 
Corruptions and follies of the worft fort have, 1 am afraid, 


> 
pre 


taken too deep :out among us. 

To this long extract we may properly fubjoin our Author’s 
eftimate of the number of people in Eng'and and Wales. It 
appears, that the number of inhabitants to a houfe at Leeds, 
Shrewfbury, Holycrofs*and Northam,ton is 4', 45, 43; and 43 
refpedively. Whence it follows, that five perfons to a houfe 
is an allowance large enough for London, and too large for 
Eneland in general. And if the number of houfes in the 
kinodom be ftated ata million, the number of people in Enge 
Jand and Wales will be four millions and a half, allowing 4% 
to ahoufe; and five millions, allowing five to a houfe. The 
former is probibly too large an allowance; but the latter is 
certainly fo. The number of people in the kingdom mays 
thercfore, be ftated as probably not more than four millions and 
a half; but certain/y not five millions. 

This fupplemenc contains additional obfervations concerning 
the f{chemes of the focicties for providing annuities for widows 
and for perfons in old age; and we are of opinion that the au- 
thor has happily fuzgefted a fhort and a very eafy method of 
examining the fufficiency of thofe inftitutions that propofe the 
benefit of widows. Nor can we conceive, how any, who pay 
the leaft regard to juflice or humanity, can perfift in fupporting 
felhth fchemes, which were originally founded in ignorance, and 
and which, in their confequences, are productive of fo much 
miichief. Thofe who have begun to reform their very defective 
plans do well; but unlefs they proceed far enough in their re- 
formation, others, that have actually broken up, have done 
much better. There aie fome of thele focieties {till, which are 
blind to the evidence laid before them, and deaf to every re- 
monftrance. § Is it poflible then to fpeak of thefe aflocjations 
(which enjoin contributions on their members near a half below 
what they ought to be) with too much feverity ? Can any be- 
nevolent perfon fee them, without concern, going on with 
{chemes, that have been demonftrated to be infuficient, and 
fure to end in confufion and calamity? One fociety boafts, that 
it conlifts of 1100 members ; and another that it poffefles an 
income of 8500]. per annum. What is this but fhamelefsly 
boafting of the extenfive mifchief they are doing? Some time 
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ago they might have plea ded ignorance; but this is a plea they 
cannot now make.’ ‘Ihe Author has fuggefted the following 
seafons to prove, that the interpolition of the legiflature would 
be highly proper, fhould thefe focieties continue much longer 


deaf to ~ — of juftice and humani ity. 
¢ Firtt, -y are laying the foundation of much future mif- 
chicfs ; a. no government ought to fee this with a carclefs eye, 


Secondly, The ‘principle by which they are upheld is bafe and 
iniquitous. Thirdly, There are many honeit men in thete fo- 
cieties, who, having, through mifinformation, had the misfor- 
tune to enter into them, now wpe, and would be glad to 
withdraw. But, having made confiderable payments which 
they cannot get back, “they are forced to go on with further 
payments, in order to avoid lofing all thar former ones. “hele 
perfons with for afiftance from the legiflature 5 and their cafes, 
I think, require afiftance. Fourthly, The tufferers “4 thefe 
aflociations may, perhaps, fome time or other, come to be 
burdens onthe public. Such was the cafe both of the charitabl le 
corporation and of the company of Mercers. I will add, that 
it Geouns to me, that were thefe focieties indeed formed on du- 
rable plans, there would be reafon for fubjecting them to fome 
regulations. In all ofthem the annuities are to commence miny 
years before old age ; and in fome, at almoft every age. Such 
annuities were they to become very common ina fate, might 
have a bad effect, by weakening the motives to induftry, and 
promoting diffipation and id! enels.” 

‘The Aathor concludes thefe remarks with the plan of an af- 
fociation for the benefit of age, together with a table, fhewing 
the value of the annutties defcribed to arugre of all a ages 
from 15 to 40. To his obfervations on the eftablifhment of 
this kind in Scotland, he meee this general inference, which 
we fhall tranicribe in juftice to thofe that are concerned ; * Upon 
the whole, I am fatished that there is no reafon for being in pain 
about this fcheme.’—And then adds, * Caution and vigilance, 
however, wi'l be always proper. Senne have hitherto favoured 
It. Meveabecr, perhaj 1s, they may try it; and deviations from 





probability may take place which cannot now be fufpected.’ Rg, 





Axr. 1V. Whitaker’s Hi/fory of Manchefter concluded. See our lat 
Month’s Review. 

\ HEN towns are erected, their increafing inhabitants are 

to luok, for a fupply of provifions, to the country around 
them: and the confequence of an increafed demand will natu- 
rally be an improved culture of the earth, as the moft rational 
means of producing a greater quantity of grain, and other kinds 
of vegetables, for the better fuftenance of man and beaft. Ac- 
cordinaly, the ufeful arts of agriculture (we find) had been 
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long fuccefsfully profecuted among the Romans ; and the fame 
arts had been as fuccefsfully purfued by all the tribes of the 
Gallic and many of the Britifh Celte. ¢ But as the Celta 
varied from the Italians in fome particulars of their rural con- 
duct, the two different modes of management compoled two 
diftin&t fyftems of agriculture, Of thefe the Britons of Man- 
cunium might be naturally expected to have alopted the Ro- 
saan; but they actually adopted the Celtic, The latter had 
been Jong tried in thefe northern climates, had been long ap- 
proved by their bretaren of Gaul and South- Britain, and was 
therefore fuppofed to be beft adapted to the latitude of Lanca- 
{hire —But ¢ among the various manures with waica the Ro- 
man farmers enriched their lands, they were totally unacquaint- 
ed with the ule of marie. Vhe Celtz of Britain and of Gaul 
were the firft that had marked this unctuous clay in the bofom 
of the earth, and the firit that had drawn it out, and applied it 
to the purpofes of agriculture. ‘This they had found the moft 
forceable and lafting of all manures, and had given it tne ho- 
nourable appellation of marrow, marg, margil, or marl, 

‘This manure was peculiarly adapted to the ftrangely contra 
riant nature of the Mancunian foil, which is a compact clay, 
alight morafs, a ftrong gravel, or adeep fand. This manure 
mut have been now firf? introduced into the precincts of the 
town, where it is ftill the one principal manure of the lands, 
and the one principal caufe of their great fertility. This ma- 
nure mu/t have been now /fir/? introduced into the county, where 
and in the adjoining Chefhire, the ufe of it is better underitood 
than in any other part of the kingdom, and in both which ic 
has changed the broad extent of our [formerly] barren heaths and 
turfy mofles into fome of the beft lands within them.’ 

The remainder of this chapter is employed in defcribing the 
gracual alteration that took place in the drefs and way of living 
amonzft the Britons, afier they became fubject to the Roman 
power :—they foo adopted the more civilized manners of their 
conquerors, and were thereby better qualified to partake of the 
various advantages of focial life, to many of which they had 
hitherto been abfolute ftrangers. 

Chap. 8. treats of the ceconomy of the Roman government 
here.—* The conquered regions of Britain were divided into 
fix provinces, and were yoverned by fix pretors and fix quaeftors. 
Fach province formed a diitinét government of itfelf, and each 
was governed by a diftinct praetor and quzltor. But they all 
acknowledged one hea within the ifland, and were all fubject 
tothe one authority of the proconful, rhe legate or the vicar of 
Britain.’ ‘The taxes tmpofed upon the provincial Britons 
conlifted of four or five difierent articles,’ viz. an impofition 
upon burials,—a capitation-tax,—a land-tax, amounting toa 
tenth 
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tenth of the annual produce of things railed fron feed, and a 
fifth of what was raifed from plants,—an impolition upon 
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cattle,—and all commercial imports and exports were fubieét to 

. } he | ~ . + . . : ? 7 it, : 
particular charges. Such were the taxes of our Brith ancef- 


tors: and as me were badges of the Roman dominion, they 


were naturally dilliked by a ne wly conque: ed people. * But 
they were by no means 0} ppreilive in thy cgntine, "and fearcely 
adequate (in our author’s opinion) to the necellary expences of 
the civil and military eftablifhments within this iland.—BRut 
even after the con quett of the ifland, many of a pet ty foves 
reigns of the Britifh tribes were alowed by the Romans tocon- 
tinue in poflefiion of their former — ; and under all the 
rigour of the provincial re poe ey were fiili, in a 
allowed to remain. This antiquartani{m has never fuppofed 
before. iia aaa. of this has see univertal ly believe od | by 
the crit cs. But the fac? [fays Mr. W.] is /2 ficient tly authen- 


ticated/— 

He then proceeds to enquire into the nature oa conftitution 
of thefe Britiih fovereignties, which he fuppofes to have been 
hereditary, but limited, monarchies. To ‘thele Brittth mo- 
narchies he attributes the origin of feudal tenures in England, 
long before the Norman conqueft, to which period they have 
‘been falfely referred by many wiiters.—He alfo thinks that the 
cuftom of Gavelkind was the prefcribed mode of defcent for 
Jands at this period.— The origin of townfhips, hundreds, courts 
of judicature, and the methods of proceeding therein, are next 
inveftigated, and fhewn to have been rational, and worthy of 
imitation ; for ¢ every action was profecuted with the fimplett 
forms, and decided in a fummary manner.’ 

In Chap. 9. we are told that Cunobeline was the firft mo- 
narch in the ifland who minted money, the whole commerce 
thereof having before that time been carried on merely upon the 
foot of exchange only. On the coming of the Romans they 
ftopt the provincial mints, and they became coiners for the Bri- 
tons. The Roman coins (Mr. W. fuppofes) muft have been 
current here, 11 great numbers, as the incredible quantities dif- 
covered within the ifland feem to demonftrate.—The primeval! 
Britons, fays he, § whatever hiftory has aflerted or antiquay 
rianifm believed, were not unacquainted with the mechanical 
arts in general,’ Of this, their ability to conftru€ the military 
chariots of the country Mr, W. thinks a fufficient indication. 
They were alfo, he fays, intimately acquainted with feveral 
of the more ceconomical arts in particular ; fuch as the labours 
of the pottery, the bufinefs of the turner and carpenter, the 
making of glafs, and the working of metals, as brafs and iron. 
But though providence had replenifhed the hills of Britain with 
that mofl ufeful ore,yet were its inhabitants long unapprifed of their 

native 
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native wealth ; for it was late before any mines of iron wer 
opened in. this ifland, a few years only prior to the deicent of 
Cefir. They had alfo their mines of coal, lead, aad tin, 
which appear to have been worked to advantage, even in thoile 
early aves. —For the grinding of coro, hand-mills were chiefly 
ufed amonz the Britons, and for the more ufeful invention of 
water mills we are ¢ pretty certainly indebted to the improving 
powers of the Roman genius’ As to the productions of the 
earth, befides the beech, the Romans intrcduced a great variety 
of other trees, amongft which the vine appears to be the molt 
curious: and the black mufcadine (Mr. W. fays) has been, by 
experience, found the fitteft for this climate.—Wiaith regard to 
animals, the original breed of Britifh horfes was at once dimi- 
yutive in its fize and fwift in its motions. ‘This breed {till fub- 
fifts in the garrons of Scotland, the ponies of Wales, and the 
hobbies of fome forefts in England ; but it appears to have been 
improved into the much larger race of our prefent horfes by 
the introduction of a fuperior breed from the Roman continent. 
But if the horfe was originally an inhabitant of Britain, the 
afs was certainly a foreigner. The Romans and Spaniards 
traficked much in this ufeful animal, which bore a contiderabje 
price among them. For though its milk was not then applied 
to the purpofes of medicine, yet was it early applied to the ufes 
of vanity, being fuppofed by the Roman ladies to contribute 
much, as a wafh, towards whitening the fkin.—The reft of 
this chapter is taken up in enumerating and defcribing the dif- 
ferent fpecies of dogs peculiar to this ifland, amongft which, 
he remarks that * the bull-dog enjoys equally a fagacity of nofe 
and a bravery of fpirit. The latter indeed is fo peculiarly 
eminent, that this dog has perhaps a larger fhare of true ge- 
huine courage than any other animal in the world. The bold- 
nefs of its fpirit is remarkably enterprizing, and the refolution 
of its temper aftonifhingly determinate. ‘The native gallantry 
of the breed has gained them the credit of a frequent mention, 
and the honour of an high commendation, in the records of ane 
tiquity *,’ 

The following fenfible remark, with which the roth chapter 
begins, may ferve at once as a {pecimen of the writer’s ftyle and 
judgment.—* In the whole circle of intellectual entertainments, 
few particulars carry fo agreeable an appearance to the curious 
mind as the hiftory of human manners. And that lower fpecies 
of patriotifm which fhoots up inftinctively in every breaft makes 
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* Tt is, however, a dangerous and cruel animal—the ufual affociate 
4 = and thieves; and therefore the breed ought to be pro- 
ubited, 
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it particularly pleafing to view our own national manners ge. 
nuine as they rife in the pages of our national records, and to 
fee faithfully reprefented in the muirrour of hiftory, thofe acci. 
dental combinations of ideas, or thofe rational modes of opinion 
which prevailed in the more diftant ages of our fathers. Nor 
is this fatisfaction confined merely to their fublimer exertions of 
the underftanding, their theories of political ference, or their 
principles of literary tafte. It is even better felt on the furvey 
of their litle fafhions and fancies in the moré characterizing 
fcenes of lower life, in the faithful exhibition of their private 
mainiers, and in the authentic detail of their domettic cco- 
nomy.” 

In this view we are prefented with a detail of the provifions 
for the table among the primitive Britons, and how greatly 
their bill of fare was afterwards enlarged by the Romans, not 
only by the introduction of many [before] prohibited articles, 
but alfo by the importation of many foreign animals ; as rab- 
bits, pheafants, pigeons, partridges, &c.—Among the diver- 
fions of both Britons and Romans, he enumerates the pleafures 
of the chace, for which the numerous and extentive woods 
wherewith the country then abounded wou!d naturally turntfh 
plenty of game, both of the timid and ferocious kind: for at 
that time wolves and other bealts of prey weie no ttrangers here. 
In honour of our country, Mr. W.is clearly of epinion that 
the cruel and favage pra¢iice of cock-fighting was not the na- 
tive production of the Britifh genius, but that it was introduced 
by the Romans, ever fond of barbarous diveritons, 

The following account of the formation of the AdZi/fs where- 
with Lancafhire abounds, feems very plaufible. * The light 
fand and the ftrong tevacious loam of a wooded dingle, or 
fome hollow on the fide of a hill, accidentaily received the 
waters of fome obftructed brook, or drank in the talling fhowers 
of winter, till the trees were unable to fupport them{clves upon 
the fpungy foi!’—* Every drain for the moifture being thus 
gradually choaked up, and the ground being conftantly fupplied 
with a recruit of flagnated water, the principles of putrid ve- 
getatron would begin to aét with vigour, and a rank harvelt 
would overfpread the face of the ground. This dying every 
year, and being every year fucceeded with [by] a frefh crop, 
acoat would gradually rife upon the fuiface, and the matted 
mafs would in a century form a confiderable cruft. This is 
[now] found upon [fome of} our mofles two, three, or four 
yards in thicknefs. And as the great body of ftagnated water 
was fed with regular fupplies from the original current, addi- 
tional influxes, or both, the mofly tract would gradually extend 
atfelf, defert the natural or artificial hollow in which it was 
originally formed, and fpread over the neighbouring grounds. 


Thus 
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Thus the broad wafte of Chatmofs mu/t have begun at firft 
in the hollow of a valley, and su/t have afterwards ufurped 
upon the loftier giounds around it; a conliderable region of it 
now lying higher than many parts of the contiguous country, 
and the centre being ftill higher than the reft. In thefe efforts 
the imprifoned waters have fometimes fo violently diftended the 
coat, that the texture of it has been broken, tie country de- 
luged with an inky torrent, and the cultivared helds overfpread 
with a deftructive flime. Thus our own tiough’s mots burft 
on New-year’s-day in 1633, fpread a deep bed of filth over 
the neighbouring lands, and poifoned all the fih in the neigh- 
bouring rivulets. And, upon any long continuance of rain at 
prefent, the cruft of Chatmofs is vilibly lifted up by the heaving 
waters below, and [fometimes] even rifes fo contiderably as 
entirely to intercept fome extended profpects acrofs it.’ 

The foregoing extract may, perhaps, ferve to fhew that the 
recent accounts we have lately had, in the public papers, of 
the burfting of the Solway-mofs in Cumberland, on che borders 
of Scotland, are by no means fo incredible as many have thoughe 
them to be. A fimilar cataftrophe, we find, hath heretofore 
happened in Lancafhire: why then fhould we think a pheno- 
menon abfolutely incredible, merely becaufe we ourfelves have 
never experienced the like ? 

As the modes of Roman civility gradually prevailed among 
the Siftuntians, they would naturally be more and more ine 
duced to quit their poor habitations in the woods, and to fettle 
in towns; fo that the dimenfions of Mancunium would of 
courfe be enlarged by the fucceftive acceffions of inhabitants, 
and the progreflive additions of ouildings, erected probably upon 
the Roman plan. 

The rites of marriage, caufes of divorce, and mode 
terment, amongft the primitive Britons, are next treated of 3 as 
well as the ufe of letters, which Mr. W. attributes to an vera 
prior to thofe that are commonly fixed for the introduétion of 
them: for he fuppofes that ¢ all the various combinations of the 
Noachidz at Babel mu/? have carried a regular alphabet away 
with them to the places of their various difperfions.’” The want 
of a Britifh alphabet naturally gave a ready admittance to that 
of the Romans ; and their lonz refidence in Britain as naturally 
gave a free admiffion to their language. And, in fact, though 
the Roman could never fuperfede the original language of the 
ifland, yet it appears to have been greaily incorporated with 
it, and to have furnifhed a large proportioa of its prefent 
terms, 

In Chap. 1:. we have fome account of the introduGion of 
the firft attempts at exchanging the original drefs of our an- 
ceftors, (formed from the fkins of animals) for veftures coinpoled 
of 
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of the woollen and linen manufactures. The former of which 
were in fome degree of ufe prior to the coming of the Romans, 
and the latter were introduced by them.—The primeval Bri- 
tons, we are here told, were entirely unacquainted with the 
making of falt; but the Romans, having long known the art, in- 
troduced it into Britain. 

After treating pretty largely of the foreign commerce of the 
Britons, (in woich tin was originally the chief article of ex- 
port) previous to the arrival of the Romans ; he fays, it foon 
received confiderable improvements from them, as appears from 
the fudden rife, and commercial importance, of London, with- 
in afew years afcer their firft fettlement in the ifland. But 
commerce was not confined to that great emporium only ; it was 
diffuled over the whole extent of the Roman conquefts, and 
even Lancafhire boafted of its own Siftuntian port.—We fhall 
here fubjoin our Author’s concluding remark on this fubjeé&t, 
as a fhort {pecimen of his ftyle ; though the warmth of his af- 
fection for the county upen which he chiefly employs his pen, 

may (in the opinion of fome) have given it rather too declama- 
tory an air for hiftory.—* Thus was a foreign commerce firft 
introduced into Lancafhire, where it now flourithes in fo vi- 
gorous a ftate, and where it has now branched out to fo large 
an extent. And thus was the firft {cene of its refidence upon 
the banks of the beautiful Ribble. There Ribchefter enjoyed 

ali the varied emoluments of it. ‘The voice of tradition afierts, 
and the difcovery of ruins evinces, the village of Ribchefter to 
have been once a very confiderable city, to have been fuperior 
to Manchefter in grandeur, and to have excelled ali the towns 
of the North in wealth. And the commerce of the Siftuntian 
port is the only affignable reafon, the commerce of the Siftun- 
tian port was undoubtedly the genuine caufe of all its particular 
importance,’ 

He then proceeds :—* Thefe were the advantages which our 
anceftors received from the fettlement of the Romans among 
them. The mechanical arts previonhy purfued in the county 
were improved : and arts previoufly unknown were brought into 
it. he varied treafures of our foil were now firft difcovered, 
or better colle&ted. Our focieties were combined into cities, 
our manners were refined into politencfs, and our minds were 
enlightened with learning. And agricu'ture manufacéories and 
commerce were introduced ameng the natives of Lancafhire 
and of Manchefter.—-Thefe wer e confiderable advantages re- 
fulting to the county; but they were attended by another, far 


fuperior to them all. ‘This was that great, that momentous: 


event, the introduciion of Chriftianity among the Siftuntii. 
Beneath the government of the Romans, and {peeded by the 


communication which their empire had opened betwixt Judza: 


and 
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and Britain, was Chriftianity introduced among the natives of 

h.” 
oS me 12th and laft, are related the many unfuccefsful 
attempts of the Romans to fubdue the Caledonians ; as well as 
many other circumitances which concurred to put a period to 
their power in Britain. The lavage nations of the North hav- 
ing combined together to eraze the mighty ttructure of their 
empire, the Roman Jegionaries, once the invincible of the 
earth, now retired on every fide towards the heart of their own 
dominions. * Rome, once the tyrant of the world, daily 
fhrunk into herlelf, contracting the dimentions of her territo- 
ries, and lofing the formidablenefs of her name. And in this 
awful crifis the Roman foldiers finally deferted the ifle of Bri- 
tain, in the year of the Chriftian wra 446, [about] 4.00 years 
after their firit fettlement in the country, and 367 after their 
firft entrance into Lancafhire.’ 

Thus have we purfued the hiftory of Manchefter (fays the 


: ‘igh tag 
‘Author) to that great epocha in the annals of the ifland, the 


defcent of the Saxons: beneath the aufpices of the Roman ge- 
nius, that living principle of population ciffufed its influence 
on every fide.—* The beatfts are diflodged to a greater diftance 
from Mancunium., .The receding foreft curves in an ample 
amphitheatre of woods around it. And all the mechanical arts 
fuccefsfully tranfplanied into the wilds of our Arden. Civility, 
literature and politencfs follow. And Chrittianity clofes the 
rear” —* But a new fcene of forrow arifes. A new invafion 
is meditated trom the continent. A tribe of idolatrous favages 
is haitening from the fhores of Germany. Ruin marks their 
advance, Ignoratce, incivility and barbarifm attend upon 
them. And the fail of Manchefter approaches. “The brief 
hiftory of a town, the comprehcnfive hiitory of a nation, the 
general hiftory of man, are all of them the records of human 
calamities and the regifiers of human woes, of calamities 
which are generally provoked by vices, and of woes which are 
naturally productive of virtues.’—€ “he convulfions of nature 
and the enormities of man, the war ef clements, and the fub- 
verfion of empires, are all fxe’y directed by the controuling in- 
fluence of Divinity to the ereat purpofes of funporting the 
moral interefls of the world, and of impreffing the heart with 
the awful truths of religion.’ 

From the copious extracts we have civen, our Readers will 
be able to form their own opinion of a work, in which the 
Author hath introduced a great variety of fubjects, and treated 
many of them in avery agreeable manner. Indeed, wecannct 
help thinking that he hath aimed too much at flowery expret- 
fons, and rhetorical flourifhes, which feem not to be fo well 
adapted to a work of this nature, as a lefs towering ityle, But 
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he appears to have imbibed no fmall fhare of this kind of ens 
thufiafm from the poems of Offian, which he greatly admires, 
and to which he frequently refers. —Notwithftanding he ts very 
accurate, in general, with regard to his authorities, which are 
given at the end of every fection; yet he {peaks rather too doge 
matically on many occafions, and roundly afhrms that a thou. 
fand particulars (of which we can mow form little more than 
vague conjectures) muff have been tranfacted, and certainly 
came to pafs, and were ab/olutely brought about, juft as he hath 
been pleafed to relate them, fo many ages afterwards. Our 
Readers, we doubt not, muy? have obferved fomething of this turn, 
even in our quotations.—On the whole, however, the work 
hath unquettionably a great deal of merit, and appears worthy 
of the public approbation, in regard to its main defign, of in- 
veftigating the antiquities of our country ; notwithftanding 
they are jometimes too much enveloped in a cloud of exuberant 
and pompous diction. P. 


—— 





Arr. V. An authentic Narrative of the Opprefficns of the Ifanders of 
Ferfey. To which is prefixed, a fuccin® Hiftory of the Military Ac- 
tions, Conftituticn, Laws, Cuftoms, and Commerce of that Ifiand, 
8vo. 2 Vols. 12s. Hooper. 1771. 


T HiS advocate for the iflanders of Jerfey appears, from his 
own account, to be entirely difinterelted, and to be ac- 
tuated merely by motives of benevolence and compaffion. * To 
be of fervice, he fays, to two and twenty thoufand human 
beings (the number at which the inhabitants of this ifland are 
rated) is an opportunity that feldom happens to a private man 
among the millions that live and die.” With fuch a view he 
has publifhed thefe two volumes ; the firit of which is confined 
to the hiftory of the country, the military adtions of its inhabi- 
tants, its original conttitution, the feveral changes this contti- 
tution bas undergone in the reigns of different princes, its prefent 
flate, the royal court, the laws and cuftoms, commerce and pri- 
vileves of the ifland, together with its importance to Great Bri- 
tain. Inthe fecond volume he prefents us with a view of the 
burdens and diitrefles under which the inhabitants of Jerfey la- 
bour, all which he chiefly attributes to the bad, and, if we may 
depend on the fidelity of our Hiftorian, the infamous conduct 
of its magittrates : two of them, againft whom the charge is prin- 
cipally brought, are brothers, CZarles and Philip Lempriere, lieu- 
tenant-bailly, and attorney-general of the ifland. Of thefe 
perfons this Writer gives a particular account, and of the max- 
yms by which they have governed, He then lays before the pub- 
Jic the origin and the wmmediate caufe of the tumuli in Jerfey, 


which happened on September 28, 1769. 
The 
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The cafe of Nicholas Fiott, merchant of Jeifey, who, ac- 
cording to this relation, appears to have been treated in the 
inoft iniquitous manner, is next defcribed: after which there 
are two farther chapters; the one, concerning Rudolph Ben- 
tinck, by {pecial commiffion of his Majeity, commander in chief 
of the ifland; the other, on the impracticability of removing 
the opprefiions of Jerfey, while the conftitution remains in its 
prefent form. At the clofe of an advertifement prehxed to the 
fecond volume, the Writer acknowledges himfelf obliged to 
Mr. Falle’s Hiftory of Jerfey for many facts; but did not, he 
tells us, afk that gentlemai’s leave for thus making ufe of his 

erformance, becaufe he would not rifque a refufal; * and I am 
not afraid, fays he, of offending him, in endeavouring to explain 
and avert thofe mifchiefs which he fo long laboured to fubdue.’ 

The Author feems to us to be a fenlible man: he writes 
with fpirit, and appears to be very zealous in the caute of truth 
and juftice; but furely his zeal is fometimes intemperate |! How- 
ever, though it is not in out power to decide upon the main 
queftion ; yet it is certainly to be wifhed that thofe with whont 
authority is lodged, fhould, without trufting to partial or in- 
terefted accounts, employ the moft effectual methods to remove 
and extirpate whatever caufes thefe iflanders have for real and 
juft complaint. We are here told, that ‘ a late {pecial commif- 
fioner has been fent to examine their grievances, and to redrefs 
them.’ But it is added, that ¢ he has difguifed the truth, and 
concealed their real fituation, and that their m/eries are yet un- 
relieved.’ 

The Writer, with great confidence, afferts the authenticity of 
his accounts, and deciares, with refpect to the magiftrates, * If 
they are blamelefs, I will refign myfelf to punifhment: if not, 
the applaufe of every virtuous man fs my due. The intent 
of this publication, fays he, in another place, is abfolutely free 
from the fpirit of party and of political contention.—I have no 
averfion to the perfons whofe miideeds I relate, except that ho- 
neft indignation which all men ought to cherifh for the nefa- 
tious. —Not an individual in the ifland had ever heard from me; 
or by my means, that this work was undertaken, till more thar 
the firft volume was printed ; nor more than two of the infular 
inhabitants, who are now in England. ‘Yetas it feems'to be a 
work intended for the body of the conftituents, and againft 
their magiftrates, it may be imagincd I am purchafed by pecu- 
niary influence to this undertaking. But fuch is the truth, I 
have never received the value of a fhiling, rior the promife of 
it: and I have not the leaft expectation of lucrative reward. 
It is the progeny of human kindnefs to the inhabitants, and of 
allegiance to the King.—My views are honeft and humane, and 
may the iflue be fuch, whether for me, or for thofe whom I 
accufe, as are exaétly correfponding with the veice of truth 
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and the dictates of juftice. If what fhall be related in the fe- 
cond volume be found unfatisfactory, no conclufion can be juftiy 
obtained but by an examination into the conduct of thefe men, 
on evidence equal to the charge. A permiffion of taking depo- 
fitions on oath, and an authority of fubpoenaing witnefles in 
Jerfey, wiil determine the affair beyond all power of contradic- 
tion; and afcertain the innocence or culpability of thofe who 
are accufed, or of him who is their accufer.’ 

As we fee no reafon to queftion the integrity of this Writer’s 
defign, we cannot but highly applaud the fpirit and zeal with 
which he hath fo laudably exerted his refpetable abilities in fup- 
port of a caufe which he confiders as that of an injured and fuf- 


fering people. Hi. 


Art. VI. Difcourfes upon the Diwine Covenants: Or, an Exquiry 
into the Origgn and Progréfs of Religion, natural and revealed, 
Part!. Bythe Rev. James Hingelton, M. A. Vicar of Raydon in 
Suffolk 8vo. 5s. bound. Hingefton, Cadell, &c. 1771. 

“HIS volume confifts of ten difcourfes and fix diflertations, 

all bearing a relation, though fometimes it may appear 

but a diftant one, to the principal defign : Should the Author, 

as he proceeds, think it neceflary to digrefs to every topic which 

feerns to have fome conneétion with the original fubject, he may 
render his work very voluminous. 

He appears to be a fenfible and ingenious writer, a man of 
learnin,y. enquiry. and candour, who is perfuaded of the im- 
portaice of religion, aud ts defirous of advancing its influence 
and its praétice. As the preicui volume prefents us omy witha 
part of his plan, his readers cannot be fully enabled to pro- 
nounce upon its merit. It appears rather favourable to the Cal- 
viniftical tenets :—but let us attend to what the Author himfelf 
fays, in the conclufion of his preface : 

‘ The defign of the prefent work is to fhew, tha: :>ere hath 
always been a perfect uniformity in al! the revelations (! d hath 
made of himfelf to mankind; that all the expelations o man 
are founded upon the covenants which God hath voucni. fed 
him; that the feeming diverfity in the diipenfations, and irre- 

ularity of the providence of God, have arifen from mian alone 
ifturbing that order, and confounding that harmony, which is 
every: where elfe obfervable in the works of God. if what 
is here oftered is founded upon truth, it will certainly cutive all 
tiifling cavils and criticifms: if not true, it wil! fink with the 
common mafs of imaginary hypothefes. The Author will in 
either cafe have to urge in his behalf, that he coes not offer it 
as an halty compofition, or a matter of mere fyfem ; ‘ut that, 
however incorrect, it is the refult of many years coni.deration, 
as perfect as the interruption of ill health and his abilities would 
aliow it tobe: hat he bath propofed the advancem: nt of the 
honour of God, and the light of religious truth, as his ultimate 
defiie : 
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defire: That he hath had no bias, as far as he underftands his 
own heart, to any thing but truth itfelf; the evidence of which 
he hath endeavoured with a fincere defire to follow. Let it 
endure, or let it perifh by the judgment of him who feeth in 
fecret. If God approves it, the opinion of good men will not 
be wanting.’ 

Although fuch fentiments as the above are by no means 
fuffcient to eftablifh the truth and validity of any particular 
fcheme, yet they manifeft a laudable difpofition in the Author ; 
and, when united with good fenfe and abilities, certainly call 
for our attention to what he has to offer. 

After a few obfervations on the general nature and obliga- 
tién of covenants, he proceeds to confider the covenant of na- 
ture, or the compact which arifes from the relation of creature 
aud creator. With regard to the privileges derived from hence, 
he concludes, that man’s natural pretenfions cannot be ad-~ 
vanced very high, fince being formed out of the duft, he had a 
reafonable caufe of apprehenfion of returning to it again ;° 
fince allo exiftence itfelf is a free gift which all rationz] uncor- 
rupted beings are obliged to thank the creator for: yet he re- 
marks, thatto every creature there arifes fome fort of exp: lation, 
nay even a kind of claim for maintenance and fupport during its 
finite exiftence. Befide which, he adds, ¢ there is a long train 
of privileges arifing from man’s rational: capacity, by which he is 
capable of deriving to himfelf the ineftimable advantages which 
flow from focial union, and alfo of making free ufe of that im- 
portant permiffion of accefs to the Fountain cf Being, in prayer 
and adoration. In fhort, take the example of an innocent and 
upright man, pafling his days in health and temperance, fecure in 
the moderate enjoyment of the good things of the world, and en- 
livened continually with the unfpeakable benediction of the 
favour of God; compare this with the happiett flate of any other 
enimal; and you will perceive upon what advantageous terms 
God entered man into the covenant of nature.’ 

As the functions of this covenant, he apprehends, were tem- 
poral felicity, or temporal infelicity, fo he fuppofes its ecnditisns to 
have been, a conformity to whatever hath been jz/?/y compre- 
hended under the title of the redigicn of nature. © Vhe two laws, 
iays he, which are effential to the eftablifhment of virtue and 
prety, the law of marriage and the faxclification of the feventa day 
were undoubtedly given immediately after the creation; and 
appear to be pofitive conditions cf the covenant of nature 3 
being fundamental of the happinefs and the duty of man, as 4 
jotta and relicious being. ° And we may conclude univerfally, 
that God did reveal to Adam all the neceflary laws of morality 
aS early as his creation.’ 
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The next difcourfe confifts of remarks on what this Author 
eallsthe Eden covenant, or the covenant of incorruptibility. He 
fuppofes it to have been the divine intention, from the beginning, 
“to raife man to:an exalted fuper-emincnt blifs, although he 
difptayed not the’whole of his gracious purpofes at the firft;? 
conformably to that progreflive ‘order of providence, which is in 
other inftances obfervable, 1 in its dealings with mankind. 

¢ The firft advance, he fays, in this glorious plan, at leaft 
according to my idea of it, {eems to have been, that of better- 
mg man ’s earthly condition, ,by giving him the covencnt of in- 
corruptibility; by which he was placed j in a garden of delights, 
enjoying the pleafures, plenty, and repofe, which an earth fruit- 
ful of every blefling could yield him; and was moreover fur- 
nifhed with the means of tafting thofe enjoyments, without the 
difqualifying reflection of being “forced one day to leave them all 
behind, and fink, like the beafts, into decay and corruption.’ 

In farther anfwer to the queftion, What was the felicity of 
man inthis flate of innocence and incorruption ? he obierves ; 

‘ The matter is too far removed from us to afford us perhaps 
full fatisfaction; yet furely the freedom from fin and the fear of 
death ; the being ‘harafled with no defires beyond the bounds of 
yratification ; with no wants for which there was not a ready 
fupply; and the feeling none of that laffitude and decay to 
which a perifhable body i is hourly fubject, and makes old age in 
particular a burden ; on the contrary, the bleffing of the tran- 
quil and fincere delight which flows from vigorous health, per- 
petuahyouth, ferene paffions, ferene fkies, a fruitful earth, a 
peaceful confcience, and the benign influence of an indulgent 
God; IJ fay, this is a degree of happine(s which would fill the 
utmoft limits of the prefent faculties of man. What furcher in- 
creafe of felicity God defigned him under this covenant, whether 
the enjoyments and glories of heaven itfelf, is not revealed to 
us?” 

As we cannot take particular notice of the feveral refieCtions 
which this writer makes upon the conditions and fanction of this 
covenant, or upon the tran{ferefiion of the firft human pair,.and the 
fentence denounced on them ; we fhall only extra the paflage 
with which this difcourfe is concluded: © Thus funk, fays he, 
the frit unhappy Pair into mitery and mortality. An “alteration 
is fuppoicd to have enfued in the ftrength and beauty of their 
bodies, and the perfection of their minds. But an alarming 
change they iound in the favour of their God, and the quiet of 
their confciences. ‘Their innocency, their future hopes and 
prefent peace were gone; conviction followed guilt, and fen- 
tence conviction, and actual punifhment acquainted them with 
the extcnt of their lofs ; which, but for the mercy of God, they 


mult irrecoverably have fulfered ; and borne a toilfome load of 
2 Jife. 
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fife unblefled, to fink at length into nothing, ‘he the beafts which 
peri fh ‘ 

~ fe is not till the eighth difcourfe that this writer {peaks of 
ano her covenant, which he denominates the esuenant of rejure@ 
reflion. As it is referved to fome future publication to canvaf{s 
this fubject more diftinétly, it will not be neccfary for us at 
prefent, to felect any of thofe remarks, which are here made 
upon it: one thing only we obferve with a degree of concern, 
viz. that our Author, if we miftake not, feems to intimate fome 
kind of fuperjtitions notion concerning a chriftian priefthood 
For having mentioned it as ene benefit of the covenant of refur- 
seflion, or in other words, of the chrifiian fcheme, that men, 
though finners, may now pray for each other, he adds, that * an 
order of men hath been appointed, and continued through 
everv age, and inevery country, to ferve in this important matter 
tothe welfare of mankind ;’ and he farther obferves that, * while 
the great Author of falvation fitteth in heaven, to prefer his own 
mott effectual interpolal, lris prie/f’s and minifters upon eartte 
havecommiliion to ufe his name before the throne of his Father, 
fending up to him the fpecial and particular interceffions which 
ke hath promifed to sender fuccefsful and efficacious.’ Now 
though we have the tracft refpe@ for the chriftian miniftry, if 
thefe exprefions imply any inherent fanctity which is fuppofed 
to belong merely to that order, or any fuperior excellence or effi- 
cacy in their prayers above thofe of any other good men, we can- 
not but conlider it as a fentiment unworthy of a chriftian, and 
proteftant divine, and utterly unfupported by reafon or chriftia- 
anity. 

To give cur readers a fuller view of this writer’s fcheme, it 
appears necedlary to add a fhort extra& from the fixth difcourfe, 
which treats of the change the fir/l pair underwent, and fome further 
confequences of their tranfzreffin. * The privileges, he, obferves, 
which Adam enjoyed betore his fall were certainly not in re- 
ward of his obedience, though continued to him upon condition 
cf it; confequently he could convey to his children no higher 
title to them, fuppofing he had not tranfgreffed, than that upon 
which he held them him(elf, a title upon acovenant. When by 
his folly that covenant was broken, his title toits privileges ceafed 
of courfe, Children to endlefs generations may be attainted by 
a forefather’s treafon, and the prince is not accountable for with- 
holding their ancient honours from them. For what claim 
can they make out to poffeffions which they have no right to by 
inheritance, or fervice, or purchafe? They can plead no merito- 
tious title to honours, which were at firft the free gift of the 
prince, and which were moreover forfeited before they were 
born ; nor can they pretend a covenant title to privileges when 
the terms of that covenant were long fince erafed, and expunged 
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by the wilful obftinacy of their anceftors.—And furely ther 
will need no further confideration to prove how pitiable our na- 
tural uncovenanted condition is. As outlaws, born with an 
attainder from our parents offence; Sorn to undergo a life of 
forrow and corruption; continually afflaulted with the falfe in- 
ticements of the world; and tormented with lufts, and fuffer~ 
ing inceilant vexation from the goadings of confcience ; bereft 
of .he illumination of the fun of the moral world; the good 
Spirit of God, and therefore incapable of doing or tafting good ; 
having , no con{cioufnefs of divine favour, bo diene of 
divine > proteati in, no hope, no exneiation from divine promifes ; 
inftructed in the ways of virtue by the declaration of God, sod 
convicted of their reafonablenefs from their apparent and mani- 
feit fitnefs, but incapable of purfuing them ; mifled, and drawn 
afide, and forced out of the way thr ough the variety and 
trengt h of contrary temptations ; ; he aving to combat a violent 
propenli ty towards, and increafing delire of, forbidden gratifica- 
tions 3; and difhcartened with the ‘profpea of having all the toil 
and labour of virtue rendered vain by final mortality ; fuch, wt 
unbleffed, is the natura! ftate of the human race ! Wretched o 
of Adam! wiho fall deliver you from the body of this death #? 

This is a melancholy picture, and very pofiibly, on a ferious 
review, the Author himfelf may think it rather too highly co- 
Joured; every perfon, however, has a right to judge and deter- 
mine for himfelf on thefe ful jects, as fact and {cripture may 
direct him: sae we apprehend it is not our province to pro- 
nounce concerning the validity of the above account, which we 
have tran cribed, in es to affift the reader in forming his 
judgment of Mr. Hingefion’s produétions. 

‘Lhe tubjecis of thole difcourfes wiich we have not particu- 
Jarly mentioned are, The feveral grants of food to mankind ; 
the fentence pronounced upon Lve ; \ mortality to which 
the race of mankind was nate jubject; the nature of the faith 


Pal 


and facrifice of Abel; the corruptions of mankind bahinee the 

‘Two cf the differtations wi:h which this volume is concluded 
are, on the ufe, intent, and caufes of the obfcurity of prophecy. 
“There are alfo two more on Exodus xxxiv. 6, J and Ezek. 
Xviit; we have another on the origin and fanCions of the reli- 
gion of nature; and the lait treats on the two fundamental 
Jaws of the religion’ of nature, ihe law of the fabbath, and the 
law of Marae. 

We fhall conclude this article with a Short extra&t from the 
Jatt diflertation. viz. 

¢ The obdiervation of the fabbath (fays our Author) is founded 
upon areaion which rel tey to a.) mankind: and by the divifion 


of days into feven, it appears that all tribes were once acquaint- 
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ed with it.—The obvious relation of this inftitution to the crea- 
tion of the world in fix days, need not be infifted upon: Ic has 
no evident reference to any peculiar of the chriftian, mofaical, 
or patriarchal fyftems. Under any fuppofeable fyttem of a reli- 
oion founded on the belief of a Creator and Governor of the 
world, there would be an undoubted neceflity of it, to preferve 
that religion pure and entire, The fame God who made la- 
bour neceflary for the fubfiftence of mankind, might have made 
continual unremitted labour necefiary. But he has fo ordered 
the frame and ceconomy of the world, that, like his manna in 
the wilderne{s, he giveth in fix days fufficient to fupply all the 
neceilitics of feven; leaving to men that feventh portion of their 
time to reft and rejoice in. ‘hey may pervert this gracious 
purpofe ; obeying the calls of their ambition, their avarice, or 
their pleafures, may toil on the feventh alfo: or they may be 
fo dull, and incapable of the generous pleafure of rejoicing in 
the Lord, as to account thankfgiving a toil, and devotion a 
labour. But God meant it otherwife ; and the good and the 
grateiul feel the joy of relaxation from the world, and commu- 
nion with the fource of bleilednefs.’ 

Ine learned Author concludes this Differtation with a num- 
ber of juft and fenfible obfervations on the Law of Marriage, on 
Polygamy, and on the Practice of Divorces; which laft, being 
at tais time a fafhionable fubject, may poffibly excite peculiar 
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Art. VIN. Winter Riches; cr, a Mifcellany of Rudiments, Dire&iors, 
and Objer-vations, necefary for the laborivu: Farmer 3 ona new we- 
getable Syfem of Agriculture, on Principles of Fad and Demanftration ; 
whereby Ease and Profit may be obtain.a. and the willing Farmer be- 
com: an Hufhbandman. By Maithew Perers, Member of the Dublin 
Society for the Encouragement of Hifbandry and other afeful 


Aris, and Author of ** The Rational Farmer.” 8vo. 35. 6d. 
fewed, Flexuey. 1773. 


S$ utility and experimental improvement are, or ought to be, 

_the great ends which agricultural writers have in view, we 
fhall, without farther preface, or form, proceed directly to the mat- 
ter contained in the treatife now betore us. 

In chap, I. fect. 1, Mr. Peters prefers the Norfolk turnip, and the 
red and white tankard turnip, cultivated in the eaftern and northern 
parts of Eugland, tothe common red and green turnips, cultivated 
chiefly im the fouthern and weftern parts, for three reaions, viz. that 
they are cleaner food jor cattle, of a clofer texture, and finer grain, 
as ¢rowing much wut of the ground. 

He advifes, as {ome writers have lately done, to fow one-fifth of 
raddith feed wita that of the turnip, to preferve the p!ints from the 
fly. He recommends that turnips, for winier feed, fae’! be f wed in 
the middle of June, the beginning of July, and the begins: v of 
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Augult, and rolled (to deftroy the fly) and hoed twice. ife advifes 
alfo to fow on fallows, for fummer feed, from the end of April to 
the middle of May, and not to hoe them; and he reckons that 
they will come into teed in the beginning of July. 

He rightly advifes never to feed turnips on wet ground, nor to 
pen fheep upon it, or in wet weather; and obferves, that turnips 
eaten on dry poor land, efpecially if {carined, will greatly improve 
it. Heeftimates that a fheep, weighing 20 ]b. per quarter, wall eat 
2olb. of turnips in 24 hours, and therefore a man, by weighing a 
perch, may know how to proportion his crop. 

He obferves, that Mr. Wynne Baker is the firft who has attempted 
to calculate the quantity of turnips proper for different fpecies of 
horned catile ; and adds, on this curious fubjegt, that the beatt eats, 
in 24 hours, about 561b. for every cwt. of beef which he carries; 
and that his fiore cattle, cows, and plough oxen, have 72 1b. of 
turnips, exclufive of ftraw. He afferts allio, on the fame and other 
authcrity, that turnips give no difagreeable taite to milk, cream, or 
butter, although others afiert the contrary ; and if fatting beaits have 
7 lb. of hay per day, they eat no fewer turnips. He alfo notes, 
what is a matter of no fmall confequence, that in Hampfhire, horfes 
are kept all winter with turnips, and a /isc/e hay, without oats. He 
obferves, too, that Mr. Young is the only afferter that turnips do not 
agree well with hogs, 

He advifes the farmer of ftrong heavy land to throw it into alter. 
nate ridges of four and two feet, with one and three rows of turnips; 
and chiculates that an acre, thus fown, will produce above 77 tons, 
and maintain 103 fheep above three months. He affirms that rape 
or cole, thus fown, will produce a weight equal to thefe turnips, and 
has often produced above too tons. ‘This is a noble flore indeed ! 

Chap. Il. fect. 1, Mr. Peters gives an account of Mr. Wynne Ba- 
ker’s culture of the turnip-rooted cabbage, and thinks its produce 
fomewhat above 1¢ tons to the Englifh acre, five times lefs than what 
might be produced by an acre, and that Mr. Baker is ‘too sanguine 
a cultivator of this plant, which (according to Mr. Peters) is a great 
robber of the foil. We have cultivated this plant, but cannot join 
with Mr. Peters. 

In fect 2, Mr. Peters condemns Reynolds’s turnip cabbage as a 
dirty root, and a greatrobber. We have tried this plant, but not 
tong enough to determine its worth. | 

Hic recommends to fow in Auguft, and prick out in September, 
the large Dutch cabbage and Siberian bore cole, or Scotch kale, 
and in March to plant them in alternate rows, diftant three feet, 
and dunged, and to horfe-hoe them in Niay or June. He avers, on 
Mr. W. Baker’s authority, that two acres, thus planted, will pro- 
duce 45 tons, &c. (each cabbage weighing 15 lb.) and maintain five 
bullocks four months, at 17o1b. weight cach every day. He af- 
firms that the kale will throw out fprouts equal to the Dutch cab- 
page. Lut experiments feem to evince that the true clofe Scotch 
Cabbage is much fuperior to this Scotch kale. 

He juitly decries two methods of wintering fallowing, viz. laying 
the ground level, and ridging fo as only to plough half the land, 
gud recommends a thorough ploughing, and a thorough ridging a 
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. Pak ane 
hoth winter fallowings, to expofe as much furface as poflible to fun, 
rain, wind, frolt, &c. ; ; eae ; 

Le recommends, what we entirely agree with him in, the laying 
his horned ci.ttle dry 5 and he extends the advice to theep and hogs, 
He recommends rearing the Jatter on clover, an acre of which, 
he favs, will keep three fows and twenty-four pigs fix months. He 
recommends for the winter feed of this la{t animal, carrots, parfnips, 
iatoes, Jerafalem artichokes, turnips and cabbages of all forts ; 
and aturms that an acre will produce above 17 tons of carrots. 

He maccs the product of one acre of Jerufalem artichokes 
no or $0 tons; and in the oth he fhews, that feven acres, in the 
above cultures, will yield 396 tons of roots, which will keep 100 
{yine x months, allowing each head 5¢1b. daily, at an advance 
of value from ros. to 13s. efpecially if they are boiled with /weer 
hog wath; for he advifes the fummer wath to be thrown on the 
dunchill. 

re) — . 5 | - . 

For horfes, he wathes, cuts, and grinds the artichokes in an apple 
mill, and gives each 8 1b. with two ounces of common fait, and one 
pint of buck wheat meal, thrice dail’, with a bite of hay. He then 
preduces a calculation, by which he fhews that, in keeping 10 horles 


161 days, above 241, are faved by keeping them with carrots, &c,- 


rather than oats. Put this calculation feems unfair, ‘The expences, 
however, of keeping an horfe tolerably with oats, is here fhewn to 
be very great, even to the amount of 22 or 25 quarters, A national 
object, furely, for reduction! 

In chap. Ill fe&t. 1, Mr, Peters recommends, per acre, the fow- 
ing of two buthels two pecks, or three bufhels of buck-wheat, in 
March or April, to be plowed in, and two bufhels for feed-crop. He 
calls Mr. Young uncandid, for not teeding lot 3* of hogs with buck- 
wheat meal inftead of whole grain, and prefumes it would have ex- 
ceeded carrots. We leave Mr. Y. to anfwer this charge. Indeed, 
Mr. Peters appears to /zeer at Mr. Y.’s account of rearing and fat- 
tening pigs, when he calls it famous; for he charges Mr. Y. with a 
chain of 15 experiments, without conclufions ; and afirms, that no 
attempt to fatten pigs with carrots alone fhould be made. 

Mr. Peters afferts, that by five ploughings, after wheat for barley, 
feven quarters inftead of three or four are obtained. We agree 
with him that ane man and two horfes will often do as much in bar- 
Jey tilth as one man, one boy, and four horfes ufually do. He ad- 
viles never to fow later than March, and thinks that barley fown in 
October may do well, and will ripen fooner, 

He recommends vetches, or tares, to be fown in Odober, with 
rye for foiling in May; and the Author affirms them to be equal to 
lucerne for one cutting for cows. 

Sect. 6 enumerates the feveral kinds of wheat; and having ob- 
ferved that cuftom is the chief guide for the time of fowing, Mr. P. 
maintains that a thin fowing in September will produce more than a 
thick one in December; and he adds, that early fowing, roots the crop 
well in /g4s lands, and forwards Its ripening in eavy ones. He is 





* See Mr, Young’s Effay on the Management of Hogs, 
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an enemy to thick fowing, but rationally fows in the inver/e ratio of 
goodnefs of foil, In fupport of thin fowing, Mr. Peters refers to an 
experiment of Mr, Baxer’s, where wheat, on rye land, gave an in- 
creafe of above g50 told. He chinks thac Iefs than one buthel, if half 
be deftroyed by birds, may yield above 5> bufhels; and recommends 
{owing under furrow, as little wail be lof by birds, and calculates the 
faving. He adviles to prepare for wheat, by fowing in September 
ye and black oats, or barley, feeding off this crop, or ploughing 
it in, and repeating another vegetable crop in Auguft. He con- 
ctudes this important fection by a quotation from Camillo Tarello, 
to prove that the huthandmau is the only caufe that wheat yields not 
go fold. but his reafons teem not conclulive 

The Author begins fect. 1, of chap. 1V. wich quotations from M, 
Chateauvieux, to prove the eflicacy of r peated ploughings, and of 
ftubble plovghed in; and thence enforces the excellence of his own 
ivilem of green vegetable nanures, wiicn he calls the medium be- 
awixt the dunghill and drill avriculture; and he is very fevere on 
the drillers. He quotes J. J. Bilberg’s Qeconomy of Nature fora 
proof of the rationality of his vegetable fyitem, and contirms it by 
the theories of the famous Carthaginian Mago, and of Virgil ; a! of 
the Flemings, who begun to plough-in living crops, in the opening 
of the 17th century. | 

He quotes Duhamel againft laying dung to hot land, and refers to 
Plivy as fhewing that we are below the flandard of the Romans in 
the knowledge ot marle in this iflard. Indeed it ts, according to 
them, a panacea, cooling hot land, warming cold land, and filling 
the vacuities in fandy and. 

Mr. Peters gives fo advantageous an idea of fpurry, cultivated by 
the Flemings and Hollanders on their puoreft fand, as to make the 
Reader glad to know what it ihould be fown 12 1b. to the acre, at 
two feafons, viz. April or May, and November or December. 

He recommends, on the experience of the Flemings, to fow the 
French honeyfuckle in March, and feed it in July and Augutt, and 
from May the next year, then plough it down in june, and leave 
it to rot till near the feafon of fowizg wheat, 

In feci. 1, of chip. V. he propotes to give an analyfis of the 
change of green vegetables (turnips, buck-wheat, cole, tares and 
peas) into putrefied manures, and their powers. 

He confirms his tyftem by the approved practice of ploughing-in 
clover, and obferves, that any thick crop enriches the earth, even 
whilft ig ftands, by caufing the air about the furface to corrupt and 
excite a fermentation, alfo by the plants imbibing the air, and other 
nouriihment at its leaves. 

His account of the change is, that ‘ tender, green, fucculent ve- 
getables, acid or alkaline, preii:d in an heap, contract heat, gra- 
dually, and acquire a pucrid, ttercoraccous, cadaverous talte and odour, 
znd turn to a joft, pappy mafs, refemb:ing human excrement in 
edour, putreicd fefh in taite.’ Hence may be obtained, by difiilla- 
tion, firft, animal filts; fecondly, volatile, alkaline, oily falts; 
thirdly, volatile, thick, foetid oil. In thort, ‘ putrefaction etrects a 
change in vegetabies nearly the fame as their pafiing through a found 
| animal 
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animal does. Lofs of the oil in the plant p fling through the animal, 
S proportioned to the nourifhment given. — This 1s certainly a very 
ingenious defence of vegetable manures as fuperio: to dungs. 

Jo fect. 2, Mr. Peters itates the arguinents of the oppotite parti- 
sans on the queition, ‘ Is the food of plants one or various ?’ and 
declares for the former; as we do, Manuring and fallowing reple- 
nifh the land with neutral falts, and nitrous particles from the air, 
which, joining the acids of the earth, caufe new fermentation, and 
thus produce new food. — 

The 7d fection is deftined to a comparifon of the vegetable fyftem 
with drill hufbandry. The \riter had before obferved, that the 
jatter fyitem breaks the harmony of giving to and receiving from the 
earth, as it reftores nothing but itub:Jle. 

Seed in vegetable fyftem broadcatt of wheat — 62 lb. 














Produt  — —_ — — --- 3267 
Neat product, firft year, — — — 3205 
Barley, fecond year, neat product, — — 16024 
Vegetable crops, third year equalto — — 16024 
6410 
Next three years, ditto, _ — — 6410 
Next three years, ditto, — — — 6410 
Wheat, tenth year, — — — — 3205 
Total produce of ten years, —= — — 22435 1b. 
Seed in drill hufbandry, — — j— 62Ib. 
Produtt, aaa _— — — — 1408 





Neat product, _- = _—_ = — 1346 
, 10 


13460 |b, 


quenenne 
Balance in favour of vegetable fyitem, — 8975 lb. 
de. upwards of 4> bufhels per year, equal to 3500]. at 101]. per 
}0ad on 109 acres, for 10 years. 
Such is the reiult of Mr. Peters? comparifon. He allows only 
C21b. of feed in the drill hufbandry, product 22 buthels, although 
Mr. Young makes it 801lb. feed, and produ only 16 bufhels, in 


: Yorkthire. 


Mr. Peters ob/erves, that the odoriferous oil is the prefiding fpirit of 
plants, and theretore only the aqueous part fhould be exuded from 
plants, and hay liyhtly dried, and {tacked while the oil continues, 
and cut while in blofom. Hence buck-wheat fhould be cut while 
in biofiom, and herbs decoéved thould not be boiled too long. 

_ in fe&. 1, chap. VI. Mr. Peters enumerates cmpty ears, parched or 
furtvelled corn, abortive or rickety, Jmuttea ones, and afcribes all thefe 
surely to bad foil and bad tillage. Jn this indifcriminate account 


we 
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we cannot acquiefce; but our neceflary brevity allows us not to be 
particular. 

tie recounts, from ancients as well as moderns, many fteeps, efpe. 
cially brines and lixiviums, and thinks their chief virtue to be 
that of forwarding vegetation; in which we agree with him. He 
would, however, have thefe ileeps applied to barley and oats as wel} 
as wheat. 

In feet. 2, Mr. Peters recommends four plouzhs; viz. firft, the 
Norfolk wheel-plough, for its fhortnefs and ftrength, with which a 
man and two horfes do from one to two acres per day; fecondly, 
the Jomax, rotheram, or patent plough, which does well with a man 
and two horfes, and is called alfo the Surry plough, introduced by 
Mr. C. Baldwin, and made at Clapham for 21]. 16s. but may be 
made for 11. 10s.*; thirdly, the evo rung Kexri/o plough, without 
mould-board, to pulverife couchy fallow ; and, tourthly, the broad. 
caft fowing plough for one horfe, which does one acre and a half in 
common hours. 

Mr. Peters is fo fanguine an advocate for thefe ploughs, that he 
thinks half the rent of the farm may be faved by them. Indeed, 
when a farmer comes to reduce half his draught horfes, his favings 
mutt be great. 

He clofes this fection by expreffing his furprize that oxen, two of 
which do an acre per day in fome parts of Effex, are not more ufed, 
We join with him. 

He well explains, from various authors, how lime and marle pro- 
mote tillage, viz. not only as ftimuli, but as fertilizers, by bring- 
ing falts, which, joining with acids in the earth, become the food 
of plants ; and juftly explodes the farmers who indi{criminately de- 
cry lime as a manure. He obferves, from Dr. Home, that hhell 
marle is moft powerful, as it contains oil, 

Mr. Peters execrates the farmer who feeds down his wheat by 
fheep in fpring, on the principle that -perfpiration is neceflary to 

lants, and that leaves are the organs of it. But we may obferve, 
that the leaves eat down by fheep early in fpring, are what would 
certainly decay, that a fucceflion comes quickly, that it is not cer- 
tain that the perfpiration by the old leaves is always neceffary, that 
thefe give good food, and that the dung and treading certainly im- 
prove thecrop. Hence it is not with us a clear cafe that feeding 
down wheat is always a pernicious cultom. Experiments muit de- 
termine this important point. 

In fe&. 1, chap. VII. Mr. Peters collects feveral methods of re- 
lieving cattle Loven by eating of clover (efpecially when wet) both 
from the Mufzum Rufticum and the Memoirs of the Royal Society of 
Agriculture at Tours, which fhew that this diftemper may be cured 
by the well known incifion in the fide, and that a clyfter is ufeful; 
alfo that a quart of new warm milk often proves a cure; and that 
a quill inferted in the incifion, renders the repetition of it unne- 
ceffary. 
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tn fect. 2, Mr. Peters defcribes three kinds of worms pernicious to 
corn, viz. firlt, the red or che/nut worm, about three-fourths of an 
inch long; fecondly, the large, white, foft rook-worm, which be- 
comes the //ack or dung beetle ; and, thirdly, the /mall white mag- 

ot, fmaller than the firft. He relates an Irifh farmer’s deftroying 
all thefe forts in furze lands, by four buthels of falt to an acre, and 
improving the fertility of his grounds; alfo Mr. Wynne Baker’s ex- 

eriments of deftroying the red worms by lime, falt, and foot, ef- 

ecially the two lait. ; , 

He clofes this feétion by an account of a rich manure prefcribed 
by the juitly famous Glauber, viz. com pofed of 4 cwt. of lime and 
) cwt. of common falt, mixed and calcined, which will only coft 
12s. Od. and fuflice for one acre. 

In fect. 3, he falls upon Mr. Young, in a violent manner, for 
aflerting that ‘* without much cattle cannot be much corn.” 

We acknowledge great merit in the vegetable fy/fem, and believe 
that there are hot foils for which dung, not well putrifed, may be 
improper; but, on the contrary, we are convinced that the dung- 
hill may generally be well employed in tillage, and we with to fee 
Mr. Peters and his friends unite with Mr. Young and his friends, the 
colleétors of dung from cattle, without purfuing exclufive interetts. 

Mr. Peters, in this iéétion, exprefsly entitled, ** On Mr. Young’s 
Hufbandry,” avers that his farmer need not be at half the expence 
which Mr. Young’s pupil is generally at. If Mr. Peters can always 
effect Mr. Young’s crops with half the expence, the world is indeed 
much obliged to him. However, he fhould not fuppofe Mr. Young’s 
ideas fo narrow, that he kuows no ufe for dung except in tillage. 
He has fhewn, in various works, that he knows well its ufe on 
pattures f. 

Mr. Young, we dare fay, will agree with Mr. Peters that the true 
principles of farming are, firft, to fow corn judicioufly in due fea- 
fon; fecondly, to manure land with vegetables; thirdly, to keep 
land clean and rich; and, fourthly, to reduce expenfve horfes and 
idle frvants. Mr. Young has aimed at the execution of all thefe 
principles in feveral works, efpecially his Tours ; but he adds others, 

Mr. Peters lays down the quantities of various crops which Mr. 
Young deems fuflicient, and only fufficient, for the maintenance of 
certain numbers of various cattle, and calls them ‘ vague affertions,’ 
(p. 168) and particularly afferts, that 40 acres of turnips fhould 
maintain nearly 500 fheep through winter, without zo acres of bur= 
net, which Mr. Young adds. 

We muft leave that gentleman to fettle thofe quantities with Mr. 
Peters, and can only add, that we did not expect from Mr. Peters 
io ungentlemanlike an expreflion as this, viz. * he [Mr. Young] 
ieems guite ignorant of the toundation and principles of that {cience® 
(Agriculture.] We only with Mr. Young to learn, from hence, how 
very eafy 1t is to make quite an ignorant of the man who does noe 
think entirely as we do, and how little honour fuch indifcriminate 
cenfure does to its Authors. 
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t Mr. Young has done as much or more than any modern writer 
t explode wa/teful fallows, Mx. Peters’s great object, 
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Our Author controverts another declaration of Mr. Young’s, viz, 
that ‘ two mowings of clover do more good to the ground than feedin 
it off with cattle ;’? and thinks he fhould have explained fo fingular 
an opinion. Whether this opinion be right or not, mult, we-appre. 
hend, be determined by experiments ; but Mr. Young has certainly 
explained his opinion, viz. that ‘‘ the fermentation created in the 
earth, by two thick crops, contributes more to prepare the foil for 
wheat, than the dung of cattlg, which muft be ¢hiz/y fpread, and 
therefore cannot raife much fermentation.” 

Mr. Peters declares that Mr. Baldwin of Clapham 1s a convert to 
the broadcafting of lucerne, and makes above 16 tons (value 18 |.) 
of an acre: and, in fect. 5, affigmg, that flinty unprofitable ground, 
by fainfoin, yields from 51. to 61. per acre: and, in feét. 6, he 
obferves, that fuch lands, about Dunftable in Bedfordihire, would 
anfwer nobly under fainfoin, which now produce little, although 
dearly manured with woollen rags: and, in feét. 7, he notes the 
Spaniards giving falt to fheep, and its ufe in hay for oxen or horfes, 

In fect. 1, of chap. VUI. Mr. Peters /aughs at Mr. Young for re. 
commending burnet as a late {pring food for fheep, and refers to his 
own provifions in the beginning of this work. He alfo ridicules 
Mr. Rigal of Heidelberg, for giving burnet to his goat; and affirms 
fhe would have thanked him for a bellyful of good grafs. 

He recommends the method of dipping a turkey chick as foon as 
hatched in cold water, and forcing it to {wallow a pepper-corn, 
Thefe prefcriptions our Englifh houfewives have long known: nor 
are they ignorant of the method of relieving them in mature age, 
by drawing three or four bloody feathers at their rumps: nor are 
they flrangers to the feeding young chicks with eggs hard boiled, 
We know not, indeed, that they are acquainted with feeding them 
with oatmeal and treacle. 

In fect. 4, Mr. Peters fhews, from the premiums of the Dublin So- 
ciety, that 16 1b. of wheat, fown on a plantation acre, has produced 
124, 137, nay, 19¢ fold. 

On mention of the Dublin Society he obferves, that France has 13 
principal Societies for Agriculture, and 19 co-operating ones ; that 
in Sweden and the German Univerfities, the art of agriculture is 
taught as a fcience, and an academy for it is eftablifhed in ‘T'ufcany. 

In fect. 5, Mr. Peters confiders an acre of land as Debtor and Cre- 
ditor, and produces a profit of 41, 12s. 3d. &c. for one year, or 
profit On 100 acres for one year 46:1. gs. gd. or for ten years 
46141. 17s. 10d. £ avery refpectable fum,’ as he calls it; but then 
he adds, ‘It isnot what Jand does, but what land may be brought te 
to do.’ But how fhall we know what it may do, if it does it not? 


The laft fection difplays the inconvenience of thick fowing of 
wheat, from its lodging in A. D. 1770. 

In his Addenda, Mr. Peters has many ufeful hints on fea-waier, as 
yielding different quantities of falt in ditterent places ; on change of 
Jeed, from foils oppofite to that on which it is to be fown; on 
choofing feed full, thin-coated, uninfested with fmut, weeds, &c. ; on 
the ufefulnefs of farm Looks, viz. a diary, a Feld poit-book, a flock- 


book, a book of debtor and creditor for each field, and a! dger; on 
the neceflity of /joming <eheat early, boih in wet ana dry ercund (and 
bie 
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here he advifes a penal law againft fowing after November 30); on 
tables of the number of grains of different kinds in an ounce, avd 
plants on an acre, at various diftances, in order to calculate the 
vantity of feed ; on awvild cats, whicu he rightly fuppofes to be feeds 
originally created and mixed with the earth, and brought to vege= 
tate after long ploughing +; on the expences and /o/s of lard in fmall 
inclofures ; on an improvement of a circular coulter to prevent the 
wheat ttubble trom gathering ; on a {welling near the adder o' newly 
Jamb’d ewes ; on /pe/t (a kind oi corn betwixt wheat and barley ;) 
on the value of a rye crop on many lands nearly that of wheat per 
buthe! t; and on correcting the /omax plough He concludes theft 
Adaenda by a declaration that he propofes to lay before the public 
the caufe of the high price of provifions ; and, in a Poit{cript, he de 
{cribes a ftillet and cannula, which he recommends to be uled in the 
relief of hoven cattle: but we regard the Complete Faremer’s remedy 
for this diftemper, viz. raking, as fuperior to all others. 

With reipe& to our Author's language, it is too fanciful, and fo. 
vours too much of the domba/?, efpecially for works of this kind; 
which require a plain, manly ftyle, fuitable to the gravity and ims 
portance of narrative fubjecis. ‘There 3s, indeed, an appearance of 
conceitednefs in Mr. P.’s manner, which many Readers may coniider 
as indicating a want of judgment. We do not, however, abfolately, 
pronounce fo fevere a fentence on our Author, who has judicicutiv 
collected a variety of ufeful obfervations from other Writers, and 
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racles of bis holy Gofpel. With cccafienal Liufirations, By Charles 
Bulkley. Vols. Ili. IV. 8vo. ics. Horsheld, &c. 1771. 


N thefe two volumes * this Author's prefent defign is coms 
] pleted. The contents of the third volume are, The Mar- 
riage in Cana; the Buyers and Sellers in the Temple; the good 
Centurion; the miraculous Cure of a Leper; the miraculous 
Draught of Fifhes; the Storm rebuked; the Demeniacs; the 
Cure of the Para!ytic ; the miraculous [ncreafe of the Loaves 
and Fithes ; the Pool of Beths/éa; our Lord’s Transfiguration ; 
the Cure of the Man born blind; Chrift the Light of the 
World; together with an IntroduGory Difcourfe, containin 
general Obfervations on our Saviour’s Miracles. 

The fubjeéts of the fourth volume arc, The Refurrection af 
Lazarus; the curfing the barren Fig-tree; Peter’s cutting of 
the Right Ear of AZakchus; the Refurrection of Chris the Ate 
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Tt Mr. Peters feems to afcribe the vegetation to the poverty of 
the foil; but we think that, by being long expofed to th 
become capable of vegetation, although the foil be not exh: 
is the cate in regard to ketlocks in old ground, however tilled. 
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cenfion of our bleffed Saviour ; the miraculous Effufion of thé 
Spirit; the Abufe of the miraculous Gifts among the Corin. 
thians; St. Peter’s miraculous Cure of the lame Man ; 3 Ananias 
and Sapphira; Elymas the Sorcerer ; the Popif Miracles ; and 
a concluding Addrefs. 

After the remarks we have curforily made on the former vo- 
Jumes, we have now little more to add, than that the Author 
continues to write as becomes:an ingenious and fenfible man, 
and in an agreeable, inftructive, and practical manner. The 
particular fubjects which he has chofen have afforded him an 
opportunity of infifting and enlarging upon the credibility of the 
goipel hiftory, and alfo of eftablithing and illuftrating the evi. 
dence of its truth. He does not fail to give proper attention to 
thefe pcints, which are here prefented to our view with {trength 
and folidity ; while, at the fame timc, he offers a variety r of 
other conliderations (as they arife from his different ames, 
which refpect the temper and behaviour that becomes the pro 
feilors of Chriftianity, and which he recommends with con- 
viction and energy. Although he may in fome refpects differ 
in fentiment from feveral others who believe the gofpel, we ap- 
prehend that perfons of every denomination may perule thefe 
Difcourfes with fatisfaction and improvement. 

The miracles of Chrift were of divers kinds, performed in a 
public manner, and in a fhort fpace of time, as well as upon 
fudden oceafions : they appear with a real dignity, and are com- 
mooly directed to fome immediate and important ufe, while 
they bore an illuttrious teftimony to the divine authority of thé 
perion by whom they were effected ; in their different kinds 
and circumftances, they alfo lead to feveral reflections of a 
practical and profitable kind. Particulars of this nature are 
frequently infilted upon in thefe Difcourfes. 

‘Toward the clofe of the fermon on the miraculous Cure ofa 
Leper, the Writer obferves that, ‘ We have here two different 
fpecies of humility in a very lively manner exhibited : that of 
the recipient, and that of the donor. And then only is it, that 
benefits appear in all the perfection of their grace and Jovelinefs; 
when humility adorns alike the perfon, who receives and he who 
coniers them. Sometimes the humility of the one exprefling 
itfelf in petitioning for the favour, is apt to excite the arrogance 
of the other in beftowing it. But in fuch acafe, it mutt furely 
Jofe more than halt its merit; and on the other hand a favour 
received with haughtinefs is fure to be received with lofs; be- 
eaufe it cannot in that cafe be received with innocence and ho- 
nour. And yet there are thofe, who, though they love the be- 
nefit, cannot bear the thoughts of the obligation,—and have 
even that malignity of fcirit as to envy the gcodnefs by whicli 
they are daily cherifhed. And this accounts for a wonderful 
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henomenon in the moral world, which would otherways per- 
haps be altogether inexplicable : that I mean of men’s behaving, 
and deliberately chufing to behave, with the greateft infolence 
and arrogance, contempt and ingratitude towards thofe, to 
whom of all others they are moft obliged. And yet thofe there 
are of that evil nature, that—the goodnefs of which they are 
made deeply fenfible, is that which gives them the greateft 
ain: and confequently it muft be their own benefactors, on 
whom they look with the moft malignant eye; and thus the 
cenerous benefactor himfelf is fometimes not a little embarraf- 
fed.—Upon the whole, however, his duty is plainly this, to go 
on in acting towards them the kind and friendly part, and to 
leave their fouls, and their future account, to God and them- 
felves. For, from our Saviour’s own example, we learn, that, 
though there are many too vile to be the objects of our efteem, 
there are none either fo depraved in temper, or fo defpicable in 
condition, as to be beneath the notice of our benevolence and 
compaffion. The fervant of one centurion fhared alike in his 
miraculous compaffion with the fon ofanother ; andeven the un- 
clean detefted leper feels the reftoring touch of his friendly hand. 
Nay, fuch was the unconquerable force of his benevolence, 
that he laboured incefflantly for the higheft good of thofe who 
were ever making him the bafeft returns. In imitation then of 
this pure, fpotlefs example, let us neither grudge our favours 
to the worft, nor difdain to beftow them on the meaneft of man- 
kind. And in the nranner of conferring them Iet us remember 
that there is a grace, humility, and condefcenfion, that at once 
increafes the merit of our compaifion, and enhances the joy of 
him towards whom we exercife it. Jet us not infult and re- 
proche, while we feem to commiferate and relieve. And Jet us 
avoid with deteftation all that afluming, haughty air in confer- 
ring our favours, which may feem to indicate, that we rather 
do it for the fake of fhewing our fuperiority, than of exercifing 
our benevolence, Let the humble language, even of our mott 
beneficial and ufeful actions, be the fame with that of our Sa- 
viour’s, ** fee, thou tell no man.” For to the perfect humility 
of his temper, I think we are plainly led by the evangelical 
hittory itfelf to afcribe this hijundction,’ 
The fermon entitled the Deimsniacs is founded upon the mira- 
cle of the demons entering into the fwine. ‘Tbe Author de- 
Cares his apprehenfion that the accounts of the demoniacs in 
the gofpel hiftory, * are fo many inftances of a real diabolical 
poflefhon, and that the feveral diftempers under which they la- 
boured, were truly owing to a diabolical influence and agency. 
Uhis, he thinks, is what every one mult allow to be the moft 
obvious fenfe and meaning of the Janguaze made ufe of by the 
Evangelifts in relating the feveral inftances referred to. Info- 
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much that nothing but the total incredibility of the thing ithlf 
can reconcile the mind to any other account of it.” The prin. 
cipal part of the difcourfe is therefore employed i in confidering 
thofe arguments which fupport his opinion, and endeavouring 
to obviate the objeCions raifed againft it. But for thefe parti. 
culars we muft rcfer our Readers to the Author himfelf, 

In the fermon on the miraculous f: creafe of the Leaves and 
Fifbes, our Author, after fome gene ral reflections, principally 
applies himfelf to explain and inculcate the virtue of frugality, 
We fhall tranferibe what he fays in introducing this part of the 
cifeourfe, as we think it contains an hint that § may be uleful in 
this age of luxury and extravagance. 

‘ Never furely, he obferves, could there have been lefs oc. 

cafion than et fuch an entertainment as this for the exercife of 
frugality. Little, we may prefume, did any of the multitude 
think of ** gathering up the fragments which remained” after 
fo miraculous a repalt, With more probability may we ima- 


eine, that many of them might be almoft tempted to think of 


living for ever by miracle alone. But to prevent any prefump- 
tuous expectations of this kind, efpecially among his own il 
mediate difciples and flated attendants, our Lord exprefsly Or- 
ders them ** to gather up the fragments which remained, that 
nothing might be loft.” Frugality has been the leflon of wif- 
dom in every age; and it has ever been the labour of her fons 
to make men fenfible of its importance. But never, furely, 
could it have been with fuch peculiar energy inculcated as here 
by our blefled Saviour; and thar, not only on account of his 
extraordinary miffion in general, but likewife the particular 
nature of that very miracle itfelf with which the recommenda- 
tion of the duty is fo immediately connected. It is a duty 
which we are extiemely apt to overlook, in confequence of the 
vain imagination we entertain of a plent teoufnels and abundance 
that renders it unne eceliary. We think that we fhall always be 
fure of a competency without it; and that it is a virtue fit only 
for thofe whole penurious and fcant ty circumftances conftrain 
them to the obfervance of it. But, furely, if fuch a plea as 


this could ever have had any force, it muft have been in the 


caie before us. Gi: ther up the fragments! why, what occa- 
fion can there be for that, miche e ready to fuggelt, 
upon hearing fuch an injuction given, when we may, at any 
time, be thus miraculoutly fupplied ? yet fuch were the orders 
given by our divine inflruCior, and, as in t! 
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how little do men underftand what an amazing fund of riches 
there is, even in frugality alone !” 

In the fermon on the Refurrection of Lazarus we find the fol- 
lowing paflage, tending to obviate a {mall difficulty which fome 

erfons have found in one particular of the relation given of ic 
by the Evangelift: * Our Saviour cries out with a loud voice, 
a voice fo naturally fuited to the dignity of the occafion, ‘* La- 
garus, come forth; and he that was cead came forth, bound 
hand and foot, with grave clothes ;” or, as the pafluge might be 
rendered, with Ais grave clothes ; in his fepulchral garments ; in 
the very drefs of a buried corps: and his hands and feet are faid 
to have been bound with theie ** grave clothes,” or fepulchral 
garments, becaute the manner of dretiing the body for inter- 
ment among the Jews, was the wrapping a certain quantity of 
linen around both the trunk and limbs; fo thas we are not to 
imagine that his hands were tted together, and in Jike manner 
his feet, for then how could he have come out of the grave ? 
but the linen was fwathed or bound about each arm, and each 
leg apart, to the very extremity of the limbs: and this accounts 
for our Saviour’s following injunction, ** Joofe him, and let 
him go.” ‘Though his burial garb did not abfolutely hin- 
der his walking, yet it muft needs have been a great obftruc- 
tion to it, as well on account of the napkin that was bound 
about his face, as the entanglement of his feet in the refpec- 
tive covering of each.” “This may ferve for the fatisfaction of 
fuch who imagine there is fomewhat objectionable in this par- 
ticular part of the account; but, in truth, when once we are 
convinced that any perfon had this power of raring the dead, any 
other difficulties, relating to the bandages and grave-ciothes, 
muft direétly vanith ! 

All thawte {hail farther felect from thefe volumes is a few of 
the obfervations in the difcourfes on the re/urrection of Chri), 

‘ Inconfiftencies and contradictions (this Author remarks) 
are faid to occur in the accounts that have, by the feveral Evan- 
gelifis, been given of the refurrection. But this is a charge 
founded only, fo far as 1 am able to difcern, upon the relation 
of fome circumftance by one or more of thee hiforians, tha 
Is not to be met with in another of them, or upon fome little 
variety in recording the fame. But if differcnces of this kind 
are to be confidercd as contradi@tions, what hiftorian will be 
iree from them? And if in this view allowed to invalidate the 
hiftoric teRimony, what narrative can pafs for authentic ? And 
yet, to give al] poflible indulgences to the delicacy of unbelief, 
fuppofing there had been fome flight variation in thefe narra- 
lives of the Evangelifts, amounting to what we call a contra- 
difion, and in relation to fome minute circumftance of the 
Cvent, fo long as they all concurred in relating the fame crand 
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fact, and agreed in all the principal and leading circumftances 
of it, I fee not how this could any way have “diminithed the 
validity of their evidence upon the whole. For example, what 
if one of the Fvangelifts had told us, that John outrun Peter in 
going to the fepulcnre, and another of them, that Peter outrun 
john, would the main fact have been at all the lefs credible on 
account only of this trifling difference, though really contra- 
dictory’ As to that other objegtion which has commonly been 
looked upon as of principal confideration in this argument, our 
Saviour’s not appearing after his refurrection to the Jewith ru- 
lers, and to the people of the Jews in common.—His affeGing 
to do this would have been manifeftly inconfiftent with the per- 
fection of his moral character, and the native humility of his 
temper;—the Jewifh rulers might have feen our Saviour after 
his refurrection, if they would, and the Evangelifts no where 
fay that they did not ;—however, they plainly appear by their 
conduct to have been fully fatisfied of the reality of that event ; 
—and this is a!l the advantage we could have reaped from his 
formally prefenting himfelf in their aflemblies. And, as to the 
Jewifh people, confidering the fplendor of his preceding mira- 
cles, thus heightened by that of his own refurrection, there was 
the greateft danger imaginable of exciting, by an unreftrained 
and public appearance among them, fuch a commotion, as mutt 
have a in the higheit degree obnoxious to the ruling powers, 
and confequently have been a prejudice inftead of any real fer- 

vice to that very caufe which it was the main defign of the re- 
furrection itfelf to abet.’ 

Might it not here be added, that the miraculous effufion of 
the fpirit, foon afier, was a fufficient public teftimony to the 
reality of Chrift’s refurreCtion and afcenfion. Hi 

t. 





Arr. IX. The Rites and Ceremonies of Fs Greek Church in Rufiia ; 
containing an Account of its Dodrine, Worfbip, and Difcipline. By 
John Glen | King, D. D. Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian So. 


cieties, and Chaplain to the Britith Factory at St. Peterfburgh. 
4to. il. ais. Dodiley, ec. 1772. 


WW" have here a curious and inftructive work, upsn a 
ful = hitherto but very im ips erfectly known, The 
divine, the phi ilofop her, and all who have a tafte for ecclefiaf- 
tical apticuitics, ay derive coufiderable advantages from af 
attentive perufal of it. “Phe generality of readers, ‘inde ed, will 
find little to gratify their curiolity in a work of this kind; but 
to him who views the varicus appearances of fuperftition ‘with 
a philofopaic eye, who makes human nature his ftudy, and 
who attentively confiders what an extenfive and powerful in 
uence the attachment to religious inititutions has had on hv- 
man 
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man affairs, in every period of the world, it will afford both 


pleafure and inftruction, 

Dr. King, by his fituation as chaplain to the Britifh factory 
at Peterfourgh, and from other very favourable circumftances, 
has been enabled to throw more light upon his fubject, and to 
cive a clearer, more diftinét, and more fatisfa€tory account of 
the Greek church, than any of thofe wha have written con- 
cerning it before him. He appears, through the whole of his 
work, to be well qualified for the tafk he bas undertaken, and 
writes in a candid, judicious, and liberal manner. 

We cannot give a better account of his pian than by tran 
{cribing his own words : 

‘ The Greek church, fays he, as it is at prefent eftablifhed in 
Ruffia, may be confidered in refpect of its fervice as a model of the 
higheft antiquity now extant; notwithftanding any immaterial varia- 
tions from other Greek churches, which may have crept into it; as 
they all differ from each other perhaps in fome inconfiderable cir- 
cumftances. J imagined therefore it might be a good ftep towards 
illuftrating the antiquities of the Chriftian church at large, to give 
an account of the ceremonies of this: and I refolved to ftudy them in 
the Slavonian language, the language in which they are performed, 
that my materials being taken from the books of the fervice might 
be authentic, and that veracity and exactnefs might compenfate for 
the defeéts which may be found in the execution. One peculiar ad- 
vantage my fituation has afforded me, was being a fpeciator of the 
practice of thefe ceremonies ; which otherwife would not eafiiy be 
underitood by any perfon accuftomed to fo few ceremonies as are re- 
tained in either of the Britifh churches; fo that a bare relation of 
them would have been almoit ufelefs to an Englith reader. If I 
fhould reckon the circumftance of being a flranger as another advan- 
tage, it Would} perhaps be thought extraordinary ; and yet it is cer- 
tain that objects, which make a fenfible impreflion from their no- 
velty, are often pafled over without attention by thofe who are ac- 
cuftomed to them ; whereas the flranger naturally enquires the mean- 
ing of every thing he remarks unlike the ufages of his own country. 

‘ The procefs | have obferved, in the tollowing undertaking, is 
this. In giving an account of the doétrine of the Greek church, I have 
mentioned only its ciftinguifhing articles; for it did not feem ne- 
ceflary to mention thofe general points in which all Chriftian churches 
are agreed, fucn as the redemption, the refurrection, &c. In order 
to give a clear idea of its rites and ceremonies, I have defcribed the 
churches and their ornaments, the veltments of the clergy, and the 
Jacred utenfils ; all which are illuftrated by prints. After which is 
given a {pecimen of all the fervices in one day, viz. the vefpers, the 
after-vefpers, the mefonyéticon, the matins, the canonical hours, 
and the communion offices; in all which | have been careful to ex- 
piain the moft remarkable circumitances by notes ; and have endea- 
voured alio to give fome account of the moit particular fervices in a 
fhort introdution to each: thefe fervices, | am afraid, may to fome 
Feacers appear too long, but I thought prefenting them at their fall 
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leneth, as they are really performed, was the beft, the only method 
of givi ing an adequate idea of them; and other veadions may be cu- 
rious to fee an exact reprefentation of {fo ancient a worfhip. In the 
fame manner, I have given the offices and ceremonies of baptifm, 
confeffion, marriave, ordination, extreme unétion, burial; the form 
of admitting monks ; the benediction of the water ; the commination, 
or fervice of orthodox Sunday; the lavipedium ; and the confecra. 
tion of the ointment for the chrifm: which are eiteemed the mot 
fingular rites of this church. This method appeared to me mof 
e| ligibl e, from obferving the dificulty there is to comprehend the de- 
foription of the offices in Goar’s Euchol »gion * ; in order to which, 
it is neceflary to have a previous knowledge of many particular parts, 
if nota ¢ neral idea of the whole: whereas the intention of the fol- 
on ne paces is to explain thefe things to perfons who want to be 
in 


med of them, and to be a fort of introdudiion to ecclefiaftical 
antiquities, As eee all fucceeding writers have drawn the greateft 
information on this fubject from Goar, it is neceflary to remark that 
he fometimes d: viates fj om exacinels, by endeavouring to make all 
the Oriental ceremonies fquare with thofe of the Wei oar church, he 
hivine been one of the mill mnaries fent by the fociety de propagandi 


fide into the Ealt; one great obie of which inftitation was to recon- 


+1 


cile the rouees church with the Latin, ang no way was fo likely to 
prevail, as to perfuade the former that they had altogether the fame 
ceremonies as the latter,, only under different names. Our learned 
countryman Bincham is very greatty efteemed by the Ruffian clergy ; 
and indeed it is aftonithing he fhould have been able to penetrate fo 
far, by mere dint of reading. Had he had the opportunity of obferv- 

ing the Hatiern churches, he would at one view have fecn many 
things, which he has taken infinite pains to difcover from books 
alone, and fometimes, as might naturally .be expetted, 1s a little 
miftaken in inamaterial points j him therefore among modern authors 
J have chietiy confulted: and alfo that excellent work Mo/heiim’s Ec- 
clefaftical Hifery, for prod ucing which to more general knowledge, 
the fiterary world will own its obligations to the ingenious tranflator. 
Some afittance } have likewife had from the laborious refearches of 
the learned Dr. Covel +5 bat as he wrote with a particular view, to 
enguiie into the dodirine of tranfubit: antiation in the Eaftern church, 

hi plan was more confined than my own. Mr. Smith’s Account of 
the Grecvk Charch, thou: oh faffic iently exact as far as it coes, is much 
too the we, mn t00 C! ontuted j in its method, to have been of ereat ule. 
Beiides thefe, Ihave had recourfe to the works of the befl “and moft 
approved Rufhan authors, particularly The Catechijm of Theophants 
Archo:fpop of Novegercd ; a man of true penetration, moderation, and 


Jearniny 3 and the Spir:tual Regulation t, which contains the plan of 
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Evyvacjiy, Seve Rituale Grecorum a Goar.’ 

+ ¢ An Acconnt of the prefent Greek church, with reflections on 
her rele at docirine and difcipline, particularly in the eucharilt.’ 

1 ‘ This piece, with fome others from the Slavonian, well worth 
the perufal, is tranflated into Englith by the Rev. Mr. Confett, for- 
merly chaplain.io the Britifh congregation in Ruflia; and was printed 
an the year 1720,” 
ecclefiaftical 
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ecclefiattical difcipline Peter the Great framed, chiefly by the advice 
and afliftance of the author juft mentioned ; a very judicious perfor- 
mance, and very curious, as it gives at the fame time a ftriking pic- 
ture of the unhappy ftate of darknefs and fuperflition, wherein the 
clergy as well as people were involved before that fublime Genius, 
born for the glory of his nation, arofe. To thefe muft be addeda 
treatife by the celebrated Father Plato, preceptor for religion and the 
Latin tongue to the Grand Duke, archimandrite of the Trinity mo- 
naftery, and member of the Holy Synod, publifhed in the year 17%s5, 
and intitl@d, Orthodox Learning; or, A Summary of Chriflian Divi- 
nity, which he wrote for the ufe of his Imperial Highnefs: a moft ra- 
tional and ingenious performance, worthy the diftinguifhed talents 
and erudition of its author. 

«To this gentleman I have particular obligations for the infor- 
mation and affiftance, he has, at all times, given me in the profe- 
cution of my work. I have alfo been greatly aflitted by many others 
of the clergy of the higheft ftation. and moft acknowledged abilities : 
and I fhall take the liberty of availing myfelf of this opportunity of 
doing juftice to characters, which are too often mifreprefented. 
can fay with truth of thofe with whom I[ have the honour of a per- 
fonal acquaintance, and ‘f believe in general of the reft, that the 
fuperior clergy of Ruffia, at this timfe, are men, whofe candour, 
modelty, and truly primitive fimplicity of manners would have illuf- 
trated the fir ages of Chriftianity. Their way of living, from the 
nature of their order, being all monks, is very rigid; and as it pre- 
cludes them from mixing in the world, it is not to be wondered at 
that few of them fhould have that freedom of addrefs, which a fre- 
quent intercourfe with fociety alone can give ; but their manners are 
gentle, as their life is auftere. Diaffed by the prejudices of educa- 
tion, they are, perhaps, a little too partial to the ceremonies of their 
own church, which, if not commendable, is at leaft a pardonable er- 
ror; but they are far from being bigotted, or thinking there can be 
no falvation out of the pale of their communion. At the beginning 
of this century, it muft be confeffed, too many of the fuperior clergy 
were nearly in the fame degree of ignorance, and probably as much 
addicted to drinking, as the inferior and illiterate part of that order 
are at prefent: it was then the fafhion of the times, and drunken. 
nefs was fcarcely looked upon asa vice. This evil fame has flown 
over all countries, and ill impreifions are hard to be effaced: but no 
men can be more exempiarily fober, or more moderate at their ta- 
ble, than the clergy of dillinction now are, or indeed, than the 
Ruffians of quality, in general As to their learning, it may be 
faid their fludies are a good deal confined, being wholly turned to 
their own profeflion: not one divine of this councry has ever dillin- 
guifhed himfelf in the knowledge of natural philofophy, mathema- 
tics, chymiftry, civil law, poetry, painting, mutfic, architefure, 
or natural hittory ; or, in a word, any of the branches of polite li- 
terature, which confitute the amufement of men of education and 
‘eure in other countries. But in general they underftand the Greels 
and Latin languages, and fome alfo the Hebrew: they are much 
verfed in the Fathers, and in ecclefiaftical hiftory and antiquities : 
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and as they are very afliduous and punctual in their attendance on the 
public worfhip, and the duties of their calling, which take up a large 
portion of their time, they have but little left for fociety and amufe- 
ment. I pretend not to affert, that there may be no exceptions to 
this character ; for where is that order of mortals, amongit whom 
there are no exceptionab!e characters? or, who-is the individual fo 
perfect, as to have no defect 7 Jn the picture I have here drawn, I 
have follcwed nothing but truth; this honeft report it 1s but juftice 
to make; and it is cruelty in the higheft degree to ftigmatize per- 
fons of probity and real merit in the grofs, as a luxurious, flothful, 
ignorant fet of men. For my own part, wherever I meet fuch gene- 
ral reflections in any traveller on any country whatever, I always at- 
tribute it to his own felf-fufficiency, and want of better information ; 
or to his temerity in taking up the cpinions of others at a venture, 
without having the opportunity of examining on what foundation 
they are grounded. 

‘The many falfehoods and ridiculous ftories reported of this 
church, and {pread over all countries, perfuaded me that this is a 
fubject hitherto little known: nor fhall we wonder at the number 
of thefe falfehoods, if we refle& that the accounts we have had, for 
the moit part, have been given by travellers who knew nothing either 
of the language or of the matter; but went into a charch, ftared 
about them, and then came home, and publifhed an account of 
what they faw, according to their own imagination; frequently 
taking an accidental circumftance for an eftablifhed cuftom, and not 
{eldom totally mifunderftanding whatever they beheld: the confe- 
quence has been, that their miitakes, for want of being contradicted 
and cut off at firft, have grown and multiplied, by being copied and 
ranflated from one language to another. It is thus our countryman 
Mr. Perry, who was engaged by Peter the Great to enter into his 
fervice as an engineer, thought proper to publifh a long detail of 
the ceremonies ot the Ruffian church, which is one continued feries 
of blunders and ablurdities. The aythor of the compilation of Ce- 
remonies et coutumes religienfes de tous les peuples da monde has tran{cribed 
the errors of Perry, Olearius, Le Brun, and ‘others.’ The perfon, 
who was charged with the article Ruilia in the Univerfal Hifory, 
having no better materials, could fucceed no better than the reft: 
what he has faid indeed on the fubject of religion is chiefly taken 
from Olearius, and therefore from the beginning to the end there is 
fcarcely one page of truth. The writers of that ufeful work feem 
to have examined, with great care, the bef authorities they could 
find on whatever fubject they treat, but were neceflarily obliged, 
from the nature of fo extenfive an undertaking, to employ fuch ma- 
terials as had been provided: and therefore one may réafonably in- 
fer, that the Greek church is a fubje¢t on which good materials are 

hitherto wanting. | 
‘ It would require too long a digreffion here, to refute all the 
mifiakes which are found in the writers on this country, with refpect 
to its religion ; but it may be proper to mention fome of their mott 
glaring ablurdities, in proof ot my affertions. They tell us, one of 
the chict qualifications necefiary in a candidate for holy orders, is to 
) be 
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be able to repeat the * Ho/podi pomilui, Lord have mercy upon us, many 
iimes in a breath ¢ 3 the miftake arofe from hence ; this ejaculation 
is repeated after fome prayers a great many times, 12, fometimes 
30, 40, OF SO times: and the officiating clerks, to make difpatch, 
are apt to hurry it over with great rapidity ; but this is evidently an 
abufe, and therefore hardly required as a qualification. They tell 
us too, there are only three facraments, baptifm, the eucharift, and 
extreme unction ¢;.and fo they omit the chrifm, confeflion, marriage, 
and ordination, which the Greek church reckons in the number of 
her facraments or myfteries. The accounts of the ceremonies of 
baptifm, marriage, and burial are full of abfurdities and falfities. 
In the funeral fervice, we are told that a pafs-port is put into the 
hands of the deceafed, figned by his confeffor and a bifhop ; and ad- 
dreffed to St. Nicholas ||, fome fay to St. Peter §; defiring him upon 
fight of that certificate to open the gates of heaven to the bearer. 
Had this been true, it might well be thought the opinion of the 
Gieek church, concerning a future ftate, was as extravagant as that 
of thofe Indians, who bury a bow and arrow with the dead for their 
ufe in the next world, if fuch indeed be a juft reprefentation of the 
manners even of thofe favage nations: perhaps, a bow and arrow is 
an ufual appendage to their drefs, and it is Common in moft coun- 
tries to inter the dead in their beft apparel, as it was alfo in our 
own, till the act of parliament for promoting the woollen manufac- 
ture required people to be buried in flieep’s wool. ‘This pafs-port, 
however, as thefe authors call it, is no other than a paper containing 
two prayers ; one conceived in the firft perfon, as fuppofed to have 
been the prayer of the deceafed to God for forgivenefs of his fins ; 
the fecond is a prayer of abfolution, which the prieft, whofe name is 
inferted, is fuppofed to have pronounced to him before his depar- 
ture: they are read at the grave to teftify to the people that the party 
died in the true faith of the orthodox church, I have inferted the 
form at length at the end of the burial fervice ; but it ought to be 
remarked, that the ufe of this paperis by no means prefcribed by 
the church ; it is barely permitted to thofe who choofe it in fome 
places, in others the cuftom is utterly unknown: yet thus have the 
{uperitition and abufes of the loweit of the people been reprefented 
as the dogmas of the church, through the ignorance of travellers.’ 
Dr, King introduces his work with a fhort account of the 
eftablifhment of the Gréek church in Ruffia, and concludes it 
with the hiftory of the Ruffian church, and its reformation by 
Peter the Great.—-The engravings are mentioned in the firlt 
page of this extract, and are well executed. R. 





“ © T have written this word with an 4 rather than a g; becaufe 
the Slavonian géacole, which anfwers the Greek y, is founded like 
an atpirate before a-vowel.’: 

T * Perry’s State of Rajia. Ceremonies et coutumes religieufes.” 

L © Univerfal Hiftory, vol. xxxv. 8vo.’ 

ll ¢ Perry.’ 

§  Univerfal Hiftory. Crull’s Account of the ancient and pre- 
fent State of Mufcovy. Olearius’s Travels into Mufcovy and Periia.’ 
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Art. X. Aa authentic Narrative of the Ruffian Expedition againft the 
Turks by Sea and Land. Containing every material Circumfance o 
their Proceedings, from their frp failing from Peterfourgh, to the De. 
frudiion of the Turkifo Fleet in the Archipelagc. Compiled from 
feveral authentic Journals, by an Officer on board the Ruffian 
Fleet. 8vo. 35. fewed. Hooper. 1772. 


NQuEsTICNABLY we have here an authentic, as well as 
i curious narrative, evidently written by a Britifh officer, 
ferving in the Ruffian fleet; who, in a dedication to the Earl 
of Efiingham, appeals to his Lordfhip for the truth of his ac- 
count: this gallant Nobleman having, as he obferves, not on! 

been a witnels to almoft every important tranfaction of the fleet, 
but a judicious obferver of the particular conduct of the officers, 

The events here recorded, of this aftonifhing Expedition +, 
are equally ftriking and important; particularly that memo- 
yable one, the total deftruction of the whole Turkifh fleet, in 
the Bay cf Chiefma, July 7, 1770. 

The Auchor appears to have been accurate in his Journal ; 
and his manuer of relating the feveral particulars, fhews not only 
his ability as an ofhcer, but even a ref{pectable talent as a writer, 
We are much plealed, too, with the frequent proofs of his bes 
nevolence, as exprefled in his occafional reflections on the ca- 
Jamities brought on his fellow-creatures by the complicated 
crueltics, horrors, and defolation of war. Feelings of this fort 
are feldom thus manifefted by the writers of military memoirs ; 
whofe faculties are, generally, too much abforbed in the din 
of war, the fplendor of victories, and the acquifitions of con- 
quett, to attend to the fmall ftill voice of Humanity. There 
is One anecdote, in particular, by the perufal of which we were 
greatly affected. : 

In defcribing the engagement between the Ruffian and 
‘Turkifh fleets, fo fatal to the latter, as above-mentioned, he 
relates the following incident which enfued from the def- 
perate conflict between the admiral-fhips, on each fide, in 
which both perifhed, under the moft fhocking circumftances 
attending that horrible kind of warfare: admiral Spiritdoff’s 
fhip being blown up, with all on board *, except Spiritdoff 
himielf, Count Orloff, and 25 other perfons; and the Turk alfa 
deflroyed by the tame dreadful conflagration, with twelve hundred 
men on board, very few of whom were faved, in endeavouring 
to efcape from the rage of one element, by plunging into the 
ovocr, 


ome 





+ The Author’s narrative commences with the failing of the Ruf- 
fian {guadron under admiral Spiritdoff, in the fummer, 1769. 

* ‘The whole number on board, when the fhip blew up, was about 
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In this fcene of diftrefs and horror, the gallant captain of 
the Turkifh admiral behaved with the utmoft bravery and for- 
titude ; and was one of the laft that left the fhip.——* His hard 
fate, fays our humane Writer, will never be erafed from my 
memory, and I fhall make no apology for giving it a place in 
this narrative. 

‘We were near the Turkifh wreck, and counted thirty fouls 
upon it ; at the fame time, we faw a Greek veflel near it, fir- 
ing grape-fhot at the Turks on fhore, which made them retreat 
with great precipitation, and prevented them, for {ome time, 
annoying us with their fire. 

« Lieutenant Mackenzie came along fide of our boat, and 
told us he had taken up aman, who called himfelf the captain 
of the admiral Bafhaw’s fhip, who was going to be thrown 
over-board. I moft earneftly requefted he would deliver him 
up to my care; he anfwered that the count Orloff had given 
orders not to fave one Turk. I replied, he muft be mifinform- 
ed,—that it was impoffible an order, fo inconfiftent with huma- 
nity, could come from his excellency, who had the diftin- 
guifhed character of a brave officer, and a man of liberal fen- 
timents ; and that admiral Elphingfton’s orders were to fave all 
we could. 

¢ During this altercation, I often beheld this unhappy gen- 
tleman, who was fenfible he was the object of our difcourfe. 
He was fhot through the right arm and left leg, naked, anda 
prifoner: yet in this fituation, he preferved that noble air and 
manner, fo fuperior to all thofe about him, as convinced me 
that he was a man of diftinction. He feemed greatly intereft- 
ed in our difpute, and made me underftand by the moft expref- 
five looks, that he knew I was pleading for his life. 
© But, alas! my pleadings were in vain; for juft as I had 
reafon to think the humanity of the lieutenant would give up 
the point, and yicld to my requeft, a Greek boat came up with 
us. Unfortunately one of them knowing ,the Turk from the 
others, by a particular lock of hair, leaped fuddenly into the 
boat, and pufhed him into the fea. Another at the fame time 
fired his mufket at him—the ball grazed deeply between his 
fhoulders—my heart was pierced at this fcene of barbarity. I 
ordered our boat from them that inftant, calling out to him in 
Vrench, Come to me, and be affured of protection, This gave 
him new vigour. He turned immediately, held up his right 
hand above the water, firft kiffing it, in token of acknowledg- 
ment for my intention to fave him. He fwam towards us with 
ail his might, and my people pulled bard to meet him. I ran 
to the bow of the boat to take him in; but whilft Lbad him by 
the hand, a cowardly lieutenant, whom, during the heat of 
the engacement, I found hid behind the capftern on the lower 
guns 
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un-deck, and drove with my fword to his duty, infenfible tg 

the feelings of humanity, this detefted villain ordered one of the 
foldiers to fire on him; the ball very luckily mifled me, but 
unhappily went through his meck. His countenance immedi- 
ately changed from a pleafing complacency, filled with hope, 
to that of the moft {tern and expreflive contempt: fnatching his 
hand from mine, he plunged again into the waves. All my 
foul was fhocked at this more than favage infenfibility. 

¢ I was greatly diftrefled left he fhould think | had betrayed 
him ; but my anxiety was foon removed---{ faw him again, 
and kept my eyes fixed upon him—he kifled his hand once 
more, and gave me every other proof tn his power, by which 
I might underftand, that he was fenfible how defirous I was of 
faving him---he turned and feemed refolved to try for fhore.’ 

What became of this unfortunate Turkifh gentleman, after 
our Author loft fight of him, is not faid: but there is no room 
for hope that he did not perifl in the general deftruction of the 
day: the Ruffians having been provoked, by the firing from the 
fhore, to fhoot or knock on the head al! the unhappy wretches 
who efcaped from the burning wreck of the Turkith admiral, 
and endeavoured to fave their lives by fwimming. 

Our Author’s narrative is accompanied by three engraved 
plans, ferving to illuftrate the operations of the Ruffian fleet, 
in this ever memorable expedition. G. 





Avr. X!. Fhe Ancient Buildings of Rome. By Anthony Defgodetz. 
Publithed in two Volumes, by George Marfhall, Architeét. Vol. i. 
Fol. Royal Papers 2]. 128. od. in Sheets. Robfon. 1771. 
“HIS prefent Majefty’s tafte for archite€ture, as well as for 

Q other polite arts, and the princely encouragement which 
he has afforded to many deferviny artifts, will, of courfe, give 
exiltence to new works and new publications, as naturally as 
the genial warmth of the fun calls forth the flowers and fruits 
of the earth. 

But, in this age of general improvement, even in thofe pro- 
vinces which are not immediately cheered by the enlivening 
beams of court fun-fhine, the wonder is, that (notwithftanding 
the later, more extenfive, and juft!y admired performances of 
the elegant Piranefi) fo fplendid a work as this of Monf. Def- 
godetz, was not long ago naturalized among us. It is near a 
century fince it firft appeared, under the patronage of the Grand 
éVfonarch ; and it relates to fome of the moft capital objects 
that can attract the notice of the claffical connoifleur, the an- 
tiquarian, and the man of tafte *. 


The 


* We do not, however, mean to commend this work as a match- 


lefs production, fince it has been undoubtedly excelled, particularly 
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The name of M. Defgodetz, fays Mr. Marfhall in his pre- 
face, ¢ is well known to the profellors of Architecture, and 
too much reverenced by all lovers of the art, to require, at this 
day, either account or encomium, Himflelf has afforded the 
one; his works have long’precluded the other. . 

M. Defgodetz himfeif, in his prefatory difcourfe, gives the 
following account of his undertaking : 

« M. Colbert, fuperintendant of the Royal Buildings, in 
order to execute his majetty’s defign of caufing the fciences and 
arts to be cultivated in his kingdom, with a care and magnifi- 
cence worthy of his greatnefs, having eftablifhed an academy 
of architecture in the palace royal. where his majeity’s archi- 
tects allemble ; I obtained, in 1672, the permiffion of being 
prefent at their conferences ; where, after almott two years im- 
proving the advantages that arife from hearing perions confum- 
mately fkilled in all parts of architecture, 1 was, about the 
end of the year 1674, fent to Rome, with the academicians 
whom the king maintains there, for the ftudy of archirecture, 
painting, and {culpture; and propofed to employ, in this 
voyage, all the pains and patience necefiary to accomplifh that 
defign : nor did | want for matter’ 

It happened, however, unfortunatcly, that thefe fons of 
{cience were interrupted in their voyage, by the Algerines, who 
detained them in captivity for the {pace of 16 months :—at the 
end of which, being redeemed by the king their matter, they 
at laft proceeded to the place of their original deftination. 

But when they arrived at Rome, they had yer further obfta- 
cles to encounter. ‘I faw, fays M. Defgodetz, that to unbu rv 
what was hid, and get near as I wifhed to what was high, § 
muft be at expence and pains much beyond my power. My 
zeal, however, and perfeverance, furmountedy at leneth, every 
dificulty; for | found means, during 16 months that [ was at 
Rome, to draw, with my own hand, all thofe ancient ftruc- 
tures of which I have given the plans, elevations, and profiles, 
with all the meafures, which i have exactly taken, having ob- 
ferved the contours of the ornaments in their own tafte, and in 
the different manners which are remarkable there. I have 
verified the whole over and over, in order to obtain a certainty 
for which [ could anfwer; having caufed thofe to be cleared 
that were under ground, and erected ladders and other ma- 
chines, to vet near thofe that were very elevated, that | micht 
view them clofely, and take, with the compafies, the heighnvis 
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in point of ccnno‘/eurfeip, by publications of a fimilar kind, executed 
by our own countrymen: we refer to the Antiquities of Palmyra, 
of balbec, of Athens, of Ionia, and of Pcttum: of all which, we 
have given accounts, in the courfe of our Review. 
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and projecting of every member, as well in general as in parti- 
cular, even to the finalleft parts.’ 

On his return to Paris, orders were immediately given that 
thefe defizns fhould be engraved, and the whole work printed, 
at the royal expence, that nothing might be wanting to the 

erfection of this elaborate performance. 

The engravings here given are, 

x. The Pantheon, in 23 plates. 

2. The Temple of Bacchus, at Rome, in 5 ditto. 

3 The Temple of Faunus, at Rome, in 2 ditto. 

4. The Temple of Vetta, in Rome, in 3 ditto. 

5. The Temple of Veita, at Tivoli, in 4 ditto. 

6. The Temple of Fortuna Virilis, at Rome, in 4 ditto, 

7. The Temple of Peace, at Rome, in 2 ditto. 

8. The Temple of Antoninus and Fauftina, at Rome, in 5 
ditto. 

g. The Temple of Concord, at Rome, in 3 ditto. 

10. The Temple of Jupiter Stator, at Rome, in 3 ditto. 

11. The Temple of Jupiter the Thunderer, at Rome in 3 
ditto. 

12. The Temple of Mars the Avenger, at Rome, in 4 
ditto. 

The drawings here given of thefe fine remains of ancient Ro- 
man fplendour, appear to be very elegant, as well as minutely 
accurate. In a word, men, as our tranflator obferves, M, 
Defgodetz has happily preferved thofe mafter-pieces which {poke 
Rome at the heighth of art, when at the heighth of empire; 
and denying them any farther decay, hath faved them from 
the power of time, as models to all future generations. 

With refpect to the prefent edition, Mr. Marthall informs 
his readers, that he undertoook the work g years ago; and 
that neither trouble nor expence have been fpared to render it 
worthy of the original. ‘The defcriptions and explanations are 
given in the author’s own words, as well as inan Englifh tranf- 
Jation, on oppofite pages, for the purpofe of comparifon, and to 
accommodate readers of the different countries in which the 
French and Englith languages are underftood. G . 
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Axt. XII. Pennant’s Zour in Scotland, concluded: fee Review for 
laft Month. 


N our laft we accompanied this agreeable and entertaining 
Traveller as far as Perth. 

The palace of Scone is the next place defcribed by Mr. Pen- 
nant; who, from thence repa fTed the Tay, and proceeded 
through a country abounding in barley, oats, and flax ; but 
which, after a few miles travelling, is faceweiied by a black 
heath ; 
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« Ride through a beautiful plantation of pines, and after defcerd- 
sno an eafy flope, the plain beneath fuddenly contracts itfelf into a 
narrow glen: the profpect before me ftrongly marked the entrance 
‘oto the Highlands, the hills that bounded it on each fide being lofty 
and rude. On the left was Birnam wood, which feems never to have 
recovered the march its ancettors made to Danfinane : I was fhewn, 
at a great diltance, a high ridge of hills, where fome remains of that 
famous fortrefs (Macbeth’s caitle) are faid yet to exit. . 

‘The pafs into the Highlands is awefully magnificent; high, 


craggy, and often naked mountains prefent themfelves to view, ap-. 
a +27 ~ 


proach very near each other, and in many parts are fringed with 
wood, overhanging and darkening the ‘Tay, that roils with great ra- 
pidity beneath. Afier fome advance in this hollow, a moit beauti- 
fl knowl, covered with pines, appears full in view; and {oon after 
the town of Dunkeld, feated under and environed by crags, partly 
naked, partly wooded, with fummits of a vaft height.’ 

Crofing the Inver in a boat, our Author landed in the Duke of 
Athol’s gardens ; * which are extremely pleafing, wafhed by the 
river, and commanding from different parts of the walks the moft 
beautiful and pi¢turefque views of wild and gloomy nature that can 
be conceived. Trees of all kinds grow here extremely weil; and 
even fo fouthern a fhrub as Portugal laurel flourifhes greatly. In 
the cardens are the ruins of the cathedral, once a magnificent edifice, 
as appears by the beautiful round pillars itill ftlanding ; but the choir 
is preferved, and at prefent ufed as a church. 

‘ On the other fide the river is a pleafing walk alone the banks 
of the water of Bran, a great and rapid torrent, full of immenfe 
fones, On arock atthe’end of the walk is a neat building, im- 
pending over a moi horrible chafm, into which the river precipi- 
tates itfelf with great noife and fury from a confiderable height. 
The windows of the pavillion are formed of painted glafs; fome of 
the panes are red, which makes the water refemble a fiery cataract. 

‘ The town of Dunkeld has a {mall linen manufafiure. Much 
company reforts here in the faummer months, for the beifefic of drink- 
ing goat’s milk and whey: Il was informed here, that thofe animals 
will eat ferpents ; as it is well known that flags do.’ 

Feom Dunkeld Mr, Pennant had a ride of two miles, along 
anarrow ftrait, amidft trees, and often in fight of the river 
Tay. When the ftrait began to widen, a well-peopled vale, 
plentiful in oats,barley and flax prefented itfelf. Due North is the 
rosd to Blair, and FortAuguftus, through the noted pafs of Killi- 
crankie, Reaching TPaymouth, the feat of the Earl of Breadalbine, 
we have a defcription of that place, together with Lough-Tay, 
a beautiful lake, about one mile broad, and fifteen long. Here 
He met with feveral animals and birds, of which he gives 
an account; and then proceeds, (July 31) to Gien Lion. 
Fording the river that gives name to this place, he arrived at 
Raynack, a meadowy plain, tolerably fertile; the lake of the 
lame name is about eleven miles long: the fouthern banks of 


Which are fincly covered with a forelt of pine and birch, He 
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rode a good way into this foreft, but obferved no trees of any 
fize, except a birch fixteen feet in circumference. ‘The ground 
beneath the trees is covered with heath, bilberries, and dwarf 
arbutus, whofe gloffy leaves make a pretty appearance. 

Being now advanced into the Highlands, we are entertained 
with various accounts of the inbabitants, their peculiar man- 
ners, and extraordinary fuperftitions: but for thefe we fhall 
refer to his work at large, and confine our Review chiefly to his 
éefcriptions of the face of the country, the ftriking profpeéts, 
and the progrefs of thofe improvements fo happily tntroduced of 
late years, into this heretofore wild, uncultivated, and barba- 
rous part of our ifland. 

Arriving at Blair, the feat of the Duke of Athol, in giving 
us a view of that nobleman’s demefnes, he notices the valt fo- 
refts, or rather chaces ; (for they are quite naked) and thence 
takes occafion to mention the great huntings formerly celebrated 
in the Highlands, fomewhat in the manner of the eaftern mo- 
narchs: thoufands of vaflals furrounding a great tract of coun- 
try, and driving the deer to the {pot where the chicitains were 
{tationed. Of one of thefe magnificent hunts he gives an en- 
tertaining account from Sir David Lindfay, and another, equal- 
ly curious, from John Taylor, the noted water-poet ; who, in 
1618, made his pennile/s pilgrimage into the Highlands, and def- 
cribes the rural luxury which he met with at one of thefe grand 
hunts, (as Mr. P. obferves) with all the glee ofa Sancho Panca. 

We are now come to Invercauld, feated in the centre of the 
Grampian hills, ina fertile vale, wafhed by the Jarge and rapid 
river Dee: nothing, he tells us, can be more beautiful than the 
different views which here prefent themfelves. : 

* On the northern entrance, fays he, immenfe ragged and broken 
crags bound one fide of the profpect ; over whofe grey fides and fum- 
mits is fcattered the melancholy green of the pi&ureique pine, which 
grows out of the naked rock, where one would think nature would 
have denied vegetation. 

‘A little lower down is the caftle above-mentioned * ; formerly a 
neceflary curb on the little kings of the country; but at prefent 
je: ves fcarce any real purpofe, but to adorn the landi{cape. 

‘ The views from the fkirts of the plain, near lnvercauld, are very 
great; che hills that immediately bound it are cloathed with trees, 
particularly with birch, whofe long and pendent boughs, Waving a 
valt height above the head, furpafs the beauties ot the weeping 
willow, 

‘The fouthern extremity is pre-eminently macnificent ; the 
mountains form there a vait theatre, the bofom of which is covered 
with extenfive foretts of pines: above, the trees grow fcarcer and 
fearcer, and then feem only to fprinkle the furface; after which ve- 
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netation ceafes, and naked fummits of a furprifing height fucceed, 
many of therm topped with perpetual fnow ; and, as a nne contratt 
ro the fcene, the great cataract of Garval-bourn, which feems at a 
diftance to divide the whole, foams amidft the dark foreft, rufhing 
from:rock to rock, to a vaft diftance. 

‘ Some of thefe hills are fuppofed to be the higheft part of Great 
Britain: their height has not yet been taken, but the conjecture js 
made from the great defcent of the Dee, which runs from Brae-mar 
to the fea, above 70 miles, with a moft rapid courfe. 

‘ Rode to take a nearer view of the environs ; croffed the Dee on 
agood ftone-bridge, built by the government, and entered on excel- 
lent roads into a magnificent foreft of pines of many miles exient. 
Some of the trees are of a vaft-fize ; | meafured feveral that were ten, 
eleven, and even twelve feet in circumference, and near fixty feet 
high, forming a moft beautiful column, with a fine verdant capital. 
Thefe trees are of a great age, having, as is fuppofed, feen two cen- 
turies. The value of thefe trees is confiderable; Mr. Farquharfon, 
of invercauld, informed me, that by fawing and retailing them, hé 
has got for eight hundred trees five-and-twenty fhillings each: they 
are fawed in an adjacent faw-mill, into plank ten feet long, eleved 
inches broad, and three thick, and fold for two fhillings apiece. 

‘ Near this ancient foreit is another, confifting of fmaller treess 
almoft as high, but very lender; one grows in a fingular manner out 
of the top of a great ftone, and, notwithflanding it feems to have 
no other nourifhment than what it gets from the dews, is above thirty 
feet high. : 

‘ The profpeét above thefe forefts is very extraordinary, a diftant 

‘view of hills over a furface of verdant. pyramids of pines. 

‘ This whole tract abounds with game: the flags at this time were 
ranging in the mountains; but the little roebucks were perpetually 
bounding before us; and the black game often f{prung under our 
feet. The tops of the hills fwarmed with greuvs and ptaratigans. 
Greeen plovers, whimbrels, and fnow-flecks, breed here: the latt 
aflemble in great flocks during winter, and colleét fo clofely in theis 
eddying flight, as to give the {portfman opportunity of killing num- 
bers at a thot. Eagles, peregrine falcons, and gofhawks, breed here: 
the falcons in rocks, the gofhiawks in trees: the laft purfues its prey 
an end, and dafhes through every thing in purfuit; bur if it miffes 
its quarry, ceafes after two or tnree hundred yards flights Thefé 
birds are profcribed ; half a crown is given for an eagle, a fhilling 
fora hawk, or hooded crow. 

‘ Foxes are in thefe parts very tavenous, feéding on roes; fheeps 
and even the-goats. . 

* Rooks vifit thefe vales in autumn, to feed on tlic different forts 
of berries ; but neither winter por breed here. 

‘ I faw’ fying in the forefts th> greater buffinch of Mr. Edwards, 
tab, 123, 124. the Loxia enucleator of Linnxus, whofe food is the 
iced of pine cones; a bird common to the north of Europe and 
America. 

On our return paffed under fome high clifts, with large woods of 
birch intermixed. ‘This tree is ufed for all forts of implements of 
bufbandry, roofing of finall houfes, wheels, fuel; the Hichlanders 
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alfo tan their own leather with the bark: and a great deal of excef. 
lent wine is extracted from the live tree. Obferved among thefe 
rocks a fort of projecting fhelf, on whic h had been a hut, accefiible 
only by the help of fome thongs failened by foe very expert climbers, 
to which the family got, in time of danger, in former days, with 
their moit valuable moveables. 

€ The houfes of the*common people in thefe parts are fhocking to 
humanity, formed of looie flones, and covered with clods, whi ch 
they call dew, or with heath, broom, or branches of fir: they look, 
at a diflance, ‘like fo many black mole-hills. ‘be inhabitants live 
very pe vorly, on oatmeal, ‘barley-c cakes, and potatoes ; their drink 
whifky fiveetened with honey. The men are thin, but flrong; idle 
and Vary , except employed in the chace, or any thing that looks 
like amufement; are coutent with their hard fare, aad will not 
exert themfelves farther than to get what they deem neceffaries. 
‘The women are more induiirious, fpin their own huibands cloaths, 
and get money by knitting Racking. the great trade of the county. 
‘I'he common women are in general mofl remarkably plain, and foon 


acquire an old look, and, by being much expofed to the weather 
Without hats, ses a grin, ee contraction of the mulcl¢s, as heightens 
greatly their natural hardnefs of features: I never faw fo much plain- 


nef3 among ihe lower rank of females: but the ze plus ultva of hard 
features is not found tll you arrive among the fifh-women of Aber- 
deen.’ 

Purfuing his journey, Eaft, along a beautiful road, by the 
river fide, in fight of the pine forefts, he obferves that ‘the vale 
— narrow, and is filled with birch and alder. » As:he ad- 

ances, the glen contracts, and the mountains approach each 
ster, He now proceeds between two great rocks, ‘cal’ed the 

Pa/s of Ballitir ; a very narrow ftrait, whofe bottom ts covered 
with the tremendous ruins of the precipices that bound the road. 

“I was informed, fays Mr. Pennant, that here the wind rages 
with great fury during winter, and catching up the fhow in eddies, 
‘whirls it about with fuch impetuofity, as makes it dangerous for 
man or bealt to be out at that time. Rain alfo pours down fome- 
times in deltiges, and carries with it ffone and ovavel from the bills 
jn fuch quantity, that I have feen thefe /pares, "as hey are called, 
Le crofs the roads, as the avelenches, or fnow-falls, do thofe of the 
Alpse In many parts of the Highlands were ho/pitia for the recep- 
tion of travellers, called by the Scot ch, Spitt/es, or hofpitals: the 
fame were ufual in Wales, where they. a re tiled Y/pitty ; ‘and, in 
both places, were maintained by the religious houfes: as fimilar 
“ipluzas are to this cay {upported, in many parts of the Alps. 

‘This pafs is the eaiiern entrance into the Highlands. ‘The 
country now affuines a new face; che hills grow Jefs; but the land 
more barren, and is chieiiy covered with “heath and rock, ‘rhe 
edges.of the Dee are cultivated, but the reft only in patches, among 
which is generally a groupe of {mall houses. ‘here is alfo a change 
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of trees, oak being the priacipal wood,- but. not much of that. Re- 
fre hed my horfes at a hamlet called Valloch, and, looking Weis 
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fiw the great mou ntain Laghin y'gair, which is always covered with 
ey Obierved feveral vaft plantations of pines, planted by gentlemen 
near their feats: fuch a laudable fpirit prevails, in this reipect, toat 
in another half-century 1t never fhall be faid, ‘That to {py the naxea- 
nefs of the land are you come.’ 

The nearer to Aberdeen, he obferves, the lower the country 
becomes, and the greater quantity of oats and barley grOWSs 
Aberdeen he ftyles a fine city. He defcribes its college, to- 

ether with that of Old Aberdeen, about a mile diitant from 
the New. He alfo gives a particular account of the other pub- 
lic buildings, the trade, provifions, &c. 

The country now grows very flat ; produces oats 5 but the 
crops extremely poor. Bowncels, or Buchanels, the feat of the 
Earl of Errol, gave our Author the idea of a falcou’s nell, 
perched on the edge of a vaft clift above the fea. “The draw- 
ing-roam, alarge and elegant apartment, hangs over the boif- 
trous element ; the waves, fays he, run in wild eddies round 
the rocks beneath, and the fea-fowl] clamour above and below ; 
forming a f{trange profpect and fingular chorus. ‘This place 
was formerly defenfible, there having been a ditch and draw- 
bridge on the acceflible fide. A caftle thus fituated, muft have 
had a very romantic and formidable appearance. 

The Bullers of Buchan, a very ftriking, natural curiofity, 
come next in defcription. And here the Author relates tie fo!- 
lowing pleafant anecdote. —On the clifts in this neighbourhood 
are bred vait numbers of kittwakes, a fort of fea-guil. Their 
young are a favourite difh with the inhabitants, who ferve them 
up alitcle before dinner, as a whet for the appetite ; though from 
the rank fineil and tafte, our Author inclines to think they mutt 
have a contrary effect. I was told, fays he, of an honeft gen- 
tleman who was fet down, for the firit time, to this kind. of 
whet, as he fuppofed. But, after demolifhing half a dozen, he, 
with much impatience, declared, that he had eaten fax, and 
did not find himfelf a bit wore hungry than before he began. 

The lund profpect here is extremely unpleafant; for here 


‘no tress will grow, im fpite, fays our Author (not witha his 
ufual accuracy) of all tae pains that have been taken.’~—The 
people live hardiy: a common food with them is fowens, the 
hufks of oats, firft put into a barrel, with‘water, in order to 
grow four, and then boiled. 

Crofing the country, and fording the Devron, a fine river, 
our Author came to the town of Bamf; pleafantly feated on 
the ide of a hill, with an handfome town-houle, but a bad 
harbour.—Here is a goud ‘exportation trade for falmon. Lord 
Finlater has an houfe near the town, agreeably fituated on an 
eminence, with iome plantations of fhrubs, and finall trees, 
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which have a good effect in fo bare a country. The profpe 
conimands the fine meadows near the town, the fmall but wel)- 
built fifhing town of Down, the great promontory of Troo 
head, and, to the North, the hills of Rofsfhire, Sutherland, and 
Caithnefs. 

Duf-houfe ts avaft pile of building near Bamf, affording 
fome pictures, of which our Author gives an account. There 
is alfo a fhrubbery, with a walk of two miles, leading to the 
river. At Cullen-houfe, alfo, he faw fome pictures by Van- 
dyk, Kneller, &c. This houfe is feated at the edge of a2 deep 
elen, full of very large trees, which being out of the reach of 
the fea winds profper greatly. The country round about Cul- 
len has all the marks of improvement, owing to the tndefati- 
gable pains of the late noble owner, in advancing the art of 
agriculture, planting, &c. His Lordfhip brought near 2000 
people to his new town at Keith, by feumg; 1. e. giving in 
perpetuity, on- payment of a flight acknowledgment, land  fuf- 
ficient to build an hou‘e on, with a garden, &c. 

Aug. 13. Paffing through a fine open country, full of gentle 
rifings, and rich in corn; with a few clumps of trees, fpa- 
ringly fcattered over it; he arrived at Caftle Gordon, of which, 
with the pictures, &c. he gives a brief account. Here are 
fome Iarge well-grown woods ; and here the Duke of Gordon 
Riil keeps up the ancient diverfion of hawhixg. 

Fhe next day he reached Elgin, a good town, remarkable 
for its eeclefiaflical antiquities. [ence he came to the rich 
plain of Murray, fertile in corn. The view of the Firth of 
Murray, with a full profpeét of the high mountains of Rofs- 
fhire and Sutherland, and the magnificent entrance into the ba 
of Cromartie, between two lofty hills, form, fays our Author, 
a fine piece of fcenery. At Forres he had alfo ‘ a view of a 
rich country, interfperfed with. groves ; together with a pro- 
{pect of the bay of Findorn, a fine bafon, alinoft round, with 
a narrow ftrait into the fea,’ 

Aug. rg. Crofs the Findorn, and arrive at Tarnaway Caftle, 
the ancient feat of the Earls of Murray. After defcribing, in 
his competdious but judicious manner, which does not afford 
the reader time for lafitude, he reaches Calder Caftle, or Caw- 
dor, as Shakefpeare calls it, once the property of its Fhanes. 
Here he explored the woods, containing fme birch trees, and 
aiders, a few oaks, great broom, and juniper. Thefe give 
fhelter to the wild roes, which are numerous in fome of ‘the 
Scottih woods, 

Crofling the Nairn, keeping cue North along the military 
road from Perth, and pafting along a low piece of land, pro- 
jectine far into the firth called Arderfier, forming a flrait fearce 
a mile over, between this county and that of Cromartie,—he 
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urived at Fort George, fituated at the end of this point. This 
isa frong and regular fortrefs, built fince the year 1745, asa 
nuce dames. Itis kept, Mr. P. fays, in excellent order; but, 
by reafon of the happy change of the times, 1s almoft deferted. 
The barracks are very handfome, and form feveral regular good 
ftreets. 

Aug. 16. * Pafled over Culloden-Moor, the place that 
North Britain owes its prefent profper'ty to, by the vidtory ef 
April 16, 1746." Mr. P. gives a fhort acceunt of Culloden- 
hou'e, with fame anecdotes of the young pretender’s defeat, 
&e, Hence he conducts us to Invernefs; a large, we'l-built, 
populous town; the lat, of any note, in Scotland, He de- 
{cribes this town, with its not unplealant environs ; and then, 
crofing the Nels, he proceeds North, and has a fine view ef 
the Firth, which widens frem Kellock inte a Jarge bay, fome 
milesin length. ¢ The hills {\spe down to the water fide, and 
ae finely cultivated ; but the dtiitant profpect is of rugged 
mountains, of a flupendous height, as if created as guards to 
the reft of the ifland, from the fury of -the boiftrous North.’ 

Caftle Dunie, once the feat of the late famous [Lord Lovat, 
is the next object of our Traveller’s notice. From hence 
he goes on to Caftle Braan, the feat of Lord Fortrofe; a good 
houie, pleafantly fituated; where Mr. P. met with fome pic- 
tures, of which he gives an account. He next pafles through 
Dingwall, 2 {mall town, the capital of Rofsthire, fituated near 
the head of the Firth of Cromartie, “This Firth aftords a bay, 
the moft capacious and fecure of any in Great Britain. Our 
whole navy, we are told, might lie there with eafe ; the en- 
ance is narrow; and the projecting hills defend it from all 
winds: fo that it juftly merits the name given it of Portes 
Salut t Se 

ror the fake of urevity, we muft omit the mention of feve-~ 
ral caftles and gentlemen’s fea's ; with many agreeable and en- 
tettaining remarks and anecdotes; and quitting our fenfible 
Traveller’s Company, for a little way, while he continues his 
four through the country of Sutherland *, we rejoin him upon 
Mat vatt promontory, the Ord of Cazthne/s. There is a good 
toad winding up the fteep fides of this lofty cape, impending 
iN many parts over the fea, ‘ infinitely more high and horrible 
than our Penmaen Mawr’ (a conceffion which, from a Welch- 
any cannot be too much admired) * Beneath were numbers 





* This country, as well as Caithnefs, abounds in cattle, and fends 
Sut annually above 2500 head. Stags are here fo numerous, in the 
hills, that it is faid there are not lefs than 1600 on the Earl of Su- 
therland’s eftate, Befides thefe, there are roes, erous, black game, 
and ptarmigans, and water-fowl, in plenty. 
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of feals foating on the waves, and fea-fowl {wimming among 
them with great fecurity. 

At Dun: gfby- -bay (the ultima Thule of Wallace +) our Author 
had a full view of leeial of the Orkney Iflands, to the Weft 
the Skerries, and, within two miles of land, Stroma, famous 
for its natural mummies, or the entire and uncorrupted bodies 
of perfons who had been dead 60 years. Mr. P. was informed 
that they were very light, had a flexibility in their limbs, and 
were of a dufky colour; but it does not appear that he faw 
them. 

Having thus penetrated to the northward extremity of the 

2ritith ifland, our Tourift returned by the fame road; and 
mecting with multitudes of gannets, or fulan geefe, in vatt 
flo cks, on their patlage farther North, he has given us a good 
print of this fowl. 

Returning by many of the, places he had vifited before, till 
he came back to Invernefs, he now entertains his readers with 
his remarks on the various cuftoms of the country, and the man- 
ners of the inhabitants. “Thefe parts of his journal are, un- 
doubtecly, very entertaining ; but we cannot poten to give 
any ¢ abftraét of them, w fiout lengthening this article beyond 
the bounds — muft be af Tigned t to it: although we perceive 
that it will, almoft unavoidably, exceed the ufual limits. 

After a ride of about fix miles from Invernefs, he reached Lough 
Ne/s, and * enjoyed alone its banks a moft romantic and beautitul 
{cenery, generally in woods of birch, or hazel, mixed with a few 
holly, white-thorn, afpin, afh and oak, but open enough in all parts 
to admit a fight of the water. Sometimes the road was flrait for a 
confiderable difta ince, and refembled a fine and regular avenve; in 
others, it wound about the fides of the hills which averhung the Jake: 
the road was frequently cut through the rock, which on one fide 
formed a folid wall; on the other, a fteep precipice. In many parts 
we were Immerfed in woods; in others, they openec dand gave a view 
ef the fides and tops of thé vait mountains fozring above: fome of 
thefe were naked, but in gencral covered with wood, except on the 
mecr precipices, or where the grey rocks denied vegetation, or where 
the heath, nae glowing with purple bloffoms, covered the farface. 
The form of thele hills was very Various and irregular, either broken 
into frecuent precipices, or towering into rounded fummhits cloathed 
with trees; but not fo clofe but to admit a fight of the fky between 
them. ‘hus, for many miles, there was no pofibility of cultivatio nj 
yet this tract was occupied by diminutive cattle, by fheep, © ) by 
goats: the laft were pied, and lived mott luxuriouily on the te: 
branches of the trees. ‘She wild animals that potieifed this nie. 
refque {cene were flags end roes, black game, and grous; and on the 
fummuits, white hares and ptarmigans J.’ 


— 





+ Orkney Hles, p. 2 


$ Akind of grous; and feems, from the print, to be of a large 
fort. 
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The north fide of this lake, our Author fays, is far lefs beau- 
¢iful than the fouth. ‘The hills are not fo high, but very 
fteep, and, in general, quite naked, from the fliding of the 
ftrata down their fides. 

Foxes are here fo numerous and voracious, that the farmers 
are fometimes obliged to houfe their fheep, as is done in Fiance, 
for fear of the wolves. 

The mention of thefe beafts of prey has drawn from our 
Author a note, which may have fome tendency to excite ade- 
cree of fcepticifm, in the minds of many readers, with regard 
to the authenticity of the poems afcribed to Offian. He ex- 
prefies his furprize that no mention is made, in thofe cele~ 
brated poems, of our greater beafts of prey, which, he thinks, 
muft have abounded in Offian’s time. 

‘ The wolf, fays he, was a peit to the country fo late as the reion 
of queen Elizabeth, and the bear exited there at leait till the year 
1057, when a Gordon, for killing a fierce bear, was directed by the 
king to carry three bears heads in his banner. Other native animals 
are often mentioned in feveral parts of the work; and in the five 
little poems on night, compofitions of as many bards, every modern 
Britifh beaft of chace is enumerated, the howling dog and howling 
fox defcribed ; yet the howling wolf omitted, which would have 


made the bards night much more hideous.’ 


The fail of the river Fyers, near Lough Nefs, furnifhes a 
fcene horribly romantic: 

‘ It isa vatt cataract, in a darkfome glen of a ftupendeus depth ; 
the water darts far beneath the top through a narrow gap between 
two rocks, then precipitates above forty feet lower into the bottom of 
the chafm, and the foam, like a great cloud of imoke, rifes and fills 
theair, The fides of this glen are vait precipices mixed with trees 
over-hanging the water, through which, after a fhort pace, the wa- 
ters difcharge themfelves into the Jake. 

* About halfa mile fouth of the tirft fallis another, paffinge through 
a fiarrow chafm, whofe fides it has undermined tor a confiderable 
Way: over the gap is atrue Alpine bridge, of the bodies of trees 
covered with fods, from whofe middle is an aweful view of the wate 
roaring beneath.’ A 

Fort Auguftus, which the rebels deftroyed in 1746, is feated 
ona plain at the head of Lewg) Nefs. From an eminence near 
this fort, is a full view of the whole extent of this beautiful 
water, which runs perfectly ftrait, from Eaft to Welt. It is 
22 miles long, and from one to two broad; except near Caftle 
Urquhart *, where it {wells out to three. Its depth is very 
great, in fome places 140 fathoms. Hence it is, that this lake 
never freezes, Our Author reports that, during cold wea- 
mer, a fteam rifts from it as from a furnace; and he adds, that 
ice brouvhe from other parts, and put into Lough Nefs, in- 
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Vhis calle lands on a rock projecting into the lake, 
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ftantly thaws. Yet no water freezes fooner than that-of thjs 
lake, when brought into an houfe. It is efleemed fo very fa 
Jubrious, that people come or fend 30 miles for it. In. proof 
of the excellence of this water, or of the air of thefe parts, of 
of both, he mentions, as a fact, that for feven years togeiher, 
the garrifon of Fort Auguftus had not Joit a fingle man. 

A circumftance which mutt add confiderably to the beauty 
of the profpect of this Jake, in the winter, is, its being fre. 
quented by fwans, and other wild fowl. 

Lough Nefs is fubject to violent agitations from the winds ; 
fo that, at times, the waves are quite mountainous. Mr, P, 
has recorded fome extraordinary avitations of its waters, which 
happened in 1755, at the time of the great earthquake at Lif, 
bon. We have an indeterminate recollection of fomewhat fimi- 
Jar accounts from other parts of the globe. 

Lough Lochy is another fine piece of water, 14 miles long, 
and from one to two broad. 

Arriving at Fort William, at the weft end of what is called 
the Chain of Forts, from fea to fea, Mr. P. ceferibes this place, 
and endeavours to give us an idea of its vaft {urrounding moun- 
tains. And here our Author’s countrymen, zealous for the 
honour of Cambro-Britain, will meet with a fecond mortifica- 
tion, from his laudable impartiality, in fairly yielding the fue 
periority to Benevifh t. He confefles however, like a true and 
honeft fon of St. David, that his candour, in this inftance, cof 
him a pang. §& As an ancient Briton, fays he, I lament the 
difgrace of Snowdon, once efteemed the higheft hil] in the 
ifland, but now mutt yield the palm to a Caledonian mountain.’ 

The badnefs of the weather, Mr, P. fays, prevented his vifit- 
ing the celebrated parallel roads in Glen Rey; but he has given, 
in his Appendix, the beft account he could collect relating to 
thofe amazing works. 

After defcribing Lochaber, and its inhabitants, our Traveller 
advances towards Argylefhire. At a place called Hamilton’s 
Pafs, * in an inftant burft on a view of Lough-aw, which makes 
2 beautiful appearance; is about a mile broad, and fhews at 
Yeaft 10 miles of its length ; but its whole extent is 30 miles. 
It is prettily varied with ifles, fome fo fmall as merely to peep 
above the furface ; yet even thefe are tufted with trees ; fome 
are large enough to afford hay and pafturage; and in one are 
the remains of a convent.’ 

Inverary, the town and caftle, with Lough-Fine, in which 
they are fituated, are next defcribed. The caftle is the feat of 
the Dukes of Argyle; the lake is remarkable for its great her- 





ee height of this mountain, from the fea, is faid to be 1450 
yards, 
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ring fifhery. It is above 30 miles long, but its breadth fcarce 


two, . ; ‘ 
Lough Lomond. is another + magnificent piece of water. 


‘ The firit view of it from Tarbar prefents an extenfive ferpenfine 
winding amici lotcy hills: on the north, barren, bleak and rocky, 
which darken with their fhade that contra¢ted part of the water.—— 
On the welt fide, the mountains are cloathed near the bottoms with 
woods of oak quite to the water edge ; their fammits lofty, naked and 
craczy. . 

«Qn the eaft fide, the mountains are equally high, but the tops 
form amore even ridge, parallel to the lake, except where Ben-Lo- 
mond, like Saul amidit his companions, overtops the teft. The uppe- 
parts were black and barren; and the lower had great marks of 
fertility, or at. leaft. of indyfry, for the yellow corn was finely con- 
traited with the verdure of the groves intermixed with it. 

‘ The eaflern boundary is part of the Grampian hills, which ex- 
tend from hence through the counties of Perth, Angus, Mearns, and 
Aberdeen. ‘Tey take their name from only a fingle hill, the Mons 
Grampiys of Tacitus, where Galgacus waited the approach of Agri- 
cola, and where the battle was fought fo fatal to the brave Caledonians. 
Antiquarians have not agreed upon the particular fpot; but the able 
Mr. Gordon places it near Comerie, at the upper end of Strathern, 
at a place to this day called Galgachan Moor. But to return. 

‘ The road runs fometimes through woods, at others is expofed 
and naked ; in fome, fo iteep as to require the fupport of a wail: 
the whole the work of the foldiery: bleffed exchange of inftruments 
of deitru&tion for thofe that give fafety to the traveller, and a polith 
to the once inacceffible native. 
© A great headland covered with trees feparates the firft fcene from 
one totally different. On pafling this cape an expanfe of water burits 
atonce.on your eye, varied with all the fofter beauties of nature. 
Immediately beneath is a flat, covered with wood and corn; beyond, 
the headlands ttretch far into the water, and confift of gentle rifings ; 
many have their furfaces covered with wood, others adorned with 
trees loofely {cattered either over a fine verdure, or the purple bloom 
ofthe heath, Numbers of iflands are difperied over the lake of the 
fame elevated form as the little capes, and wooded in the fame man- 
ner; others juft peep above the furface, and are tufted with trees ; 
and numbers are fo difpofed as to form magnificent viftos between. 

* Oppofite Lufs, at a fmall diflance from fhore, is a mountainous 
ifle almoft covered with wood; is near half a mile Jong, and has a 
mott fine effe&t. I could not count the number of iflands, but was 
= - are twenty-eight: the largeft two miles long, and flocked 
with deer. 


Queen 





- 


+ Mr. P. obferves, that it is an idle obfervation of fome travellers 
with refpect to thefe lakes, that feeing one is the fame as feeing a] 
thele fuperb waters ; but he fhews, in a pretty review of all thote he 
has fucceflively defcribed, that each has its proper and diltinct cha- 
racter ; and that their appearances are all happily and frilsinely 
varied, to the eye of a nice and judicious obferver. e 
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* The length of this charming lake is twenty-four Scotch mites; 
its greateft breadth eight: its greateft depth a hundred and twenty 
fathoms. Befides the fith common to the log ighs are Guiniads, called 


here Poans. 
‘ The couhtry from Lufs to the fouthern extremity of the lake 


continually i improves ; the mountains fink gradually into {mall hills ; 
the land is highly cultivated, well planted, and well inhabited, I 
was firuck with rapture at a fight folong new to me: it would have 
been without alloy, had it not been dafhed with the uncertainty 
whether the mountain virtue, hofpitality, would flourifh with equal 
vigour in the fofter icenes I was on the point of entering on ; for ; in 
she Highlands every houfe gave welcome to the traveller. 

¢ The vale between the end of the lake and Dunbarton is unfpeak.- 
ably beautiful, very fertile, and finely watered by the great and ra- 
pid river Levin, the difcharge of the lake, which, after a {hort 
courfe, drops into the Firth of Clyde below Dunbarton: there is 
fearcely a {pot on its banks but what is cultivated with bleacheries, 
plantations, and yi//as. Nothing can equal the contrait in this day’s 
journey, between the black barren dreary glens of the morning ride, 
“aa the foft fcenes of the evening, iflands worthy of the retreat of 
Armida, and which Rinaldo himfelf would have quitted with a fich.’ 

Our Author takes leave of the Highlands, by obferving that 
every entrance into them is ftrongly marked by Nature; viz. 

‘ On the South, the narrow and wooded glen near Dunkeld in- 


fantly fhews the change of country. 
‘ On the Eaft, the craggy pafs of Bollitir gives a contrated ad- 


miffion into the Grampian hills. 
* On the North, the mountains near Lough-Moy appear very near, 


and form what is properly fiyled the threfhold of the country ; and 


on the 
‘ Weft, the narrow road, impending, over ough-Lomond forms a 


moft characteriftic entrance to this mountainous trac.’ 
After deferibing Dunbarton, town and caftle, our Author 
Sept. 8.) pailes ¢ by the ruins of Dunglas caftle, near the banks 
of the Clyde, which meanders finely along a rich plain, full of 
barley and oats, and much inclofed with good hedges, a rarity 
m North Britain. Ata diftance are fome gentle rilings, inter- 
Sperf-d with woods, and villas belonging to the citizens of 
Glafgow. 

Our Author joins with all who have feen Giafgow, in be- 
Rowing great praifes on its buildings, in which refpect it is cer- 
tainly fuperior to any tecond-rate city in the ifland. He def- 
cribes its h andfome ftreets and market places; its flourifhing 
trade, its culleye, churches, &c. and then proceeds, (through 
a rich and ahd corn country, adorned with fmall woods 
and gentiemens feats) to Hamilton-houfe, about twelve miles 
from Glafgow. Here fe faw many good pictures, fome by the 
hrit mafters ; but the builéing it! elf, he fays, is a large and 
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Returning to Glafgow, he crofled the country, and arrived 
at Stirling. In refpact of fituation, this town, he fays, is a 
miniature of Edinburgh: being built on a riiged hill, rifing 
out of a plain, having the caftle at the upper end, © on an high, 
precipitous rock.’ 

‘ From the top of the caftle, fays Mr. P, is_ by far the fineft view 
in Scotland. ‘To the Eaftis a vaft plain rich in corn, adorned with 
woods, and watered with the river Forth, whofe meanders are, be- 
fore it reaches the fea, fo frequent and fo large, as to form a multi- 
tude of molt beautiful peninfulas ; for in many parts the windings 
approximate fo clofe as to leave only a little ithmus of a few yards. 
Jn this plain is an old abbey, a view of Alloa, Clackmannan, Fal- 
kirk, the firth of Forth, and the country as far as Edinburgh. On 
the north, the Ochil hilis, and the moor where the battle of Dum- 
blain wasiought. ‘To the weft, the itrath of Monteith, as fertile as 
the caflern plain, and terminated by the Highland mountains, among 
which the fummit of Ben-Lomond is very con{picuous,’ 

Falkirk is the next object of the traveller’s attention. ‘This 
town is no lefs famous for its great fairs for black cattle, from 
the Highlands, than for the battles that have -been fought here 
with the Englith. Our Author feldom, if ever, fails to note 
the principal fields of battle, in this part of the kingdom; but 
« fcurce a fpot, fays he, has efcaped unttained with gore, for 
had they no public enemy to contend with, the Scots, like the 
Welfh of old, turned their arms again{t each other,’ 

Proceed to Hopeton-houfe, the feat of the Earl of Hopeton, 
and the boaft of Scotland. It was begun by the famous Scottifh 
architect, Sir William Bruce, and finifhed by Mr. Adams. 
This building Mr. P. pronounces the handfomeft he faw ia 
North Britain. 

‘ The front is enriched with pilafters ; the wings at fome diitance 
joined to it by a beautiful colonade: one wing 1s the ftables, the 
other the library. 

‘ The great improvements round the houfe are very extenfive ; 
but the gardens cre ftill, in the old taite: trees and fhrubs fucceed 
here greatly; among others were two Portugal laurels thirty feet 
high. Nothing can equal the grandeur of the approach to the houfe, 
or the prof{pect from it. ‘The fituation is bold, on an eminence, 
commanding a view of the nrth of Forth, bounded on the north b 
the county of Fife; the middle is chequered with illands, fuch as 
Garvey, Inch Keith, and others ; and to the fouth-eatt is a vait com- 
mand of Hatt-Lotiian, and the terminating object the great conic 
bill of North-Serwick. , 

The whule ride, Mr P. fays, from Stirling to Queen’s-ferry (near 
Hopeton houle) is not to be paralicled for the elegance and variety of 
Us proipects : the whole 1s a compoftion of all that is great and beau- 
tiful: towns, villages, feats, and ancient towers, decorate each banic 
of that fine expanie of water the Firth; while the bufy f{cenes of 
coinmerce and rural ceconomy are no finall addition to the fill life. 
Uhe lofty meuntains of the Highlands form adiflant but auguil boun- 
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dary towards the North-wett ; and the Eaftern view is enlivened with 
fhips perpetually appearing or vanifhing amidft the numerous ifles,’ 
affing, Sept. 12. by Queen’s-ferry, our traveller now fel| 
into the Edinburgh road, and, ‘ in that capital,’ fays he, © this 
evening, finifhed a moft agreeable and profperous ‘1 our. 

He now, very naturally, allotts afew moments to * recall] the 
idea,” of what he had feen; to imagine the former condition 
of this part of the kingdom ; to compare it with the prefent 
{tate ; and, by a fort of fecond fight, make a probabie conjec- 
ture of the happy appearance it will aflume in a very few 
years.” Nor could he forbear repeating the prophetic lines + of 
Aaron Hill, who feemed feized with a like réverte. 

‘* Once more! O North, I view thy winding fhores, 
Climb thy bleak hills, and crofs thy dufky moors, 
Impartial view thee with an heedful eye, 

Yer ftill by nature, not by cenfure try. 

England thy fifteris a gay coquet, 

Whom art enlivens, and temptations whet : 

Rich, proud, and wanton, fhe her beauty knows, 
And in acon{cious warmth of beauty glows : 
Scotland comes after like an unripe fair, 

Who fighs with anguifh at her fifter’s air ; 
Unconicious, that ihe’ll quickly have her day, 
And be the toaft when Albion’s charms decay,” 

After a few days experience of the fame hofpitality in Edin- 
burgh which our traveller gratefully acknowledzes he had met 
with in the Highlands, he continued his journey South; def- 
cribing, en paffant, the moft remarkable places he met with in 
his return through the fouthern border of Scotland, and the 
North of England, till he happily arrived at the place from 
whence he fet out : fee Review for laft month, p. 48. 

His Appendix contains 1, acurious account of the conftitution 
of the church of Scotland ; II. An account of the fafting wo- 
man of Rofsfhire ; an extraordinary phenomenon ! Ill. A def- 
cription of the amazing parallel roads in Glen Roy; 1V. A 
collection of Galic (or Erfe) proverbs, with Englifh tranfla- 
tions ; alfoepitaphs, and {mall pieces of Englifh poetry, tranf- 
lated into the Galic. V. An account of fome remarkable pil- 
Jars in Penrith Church-yard, with an engraving; VI. A re- 
capitulation of the animals mentioned in the Tour, with addi- 
tional remarks in Natural Hiftory, and engravings of fome 
beatts, birds, and fifhes: VJ]. Queries, addrefled to the gen- 
tlemen and clergy of North Britain, re{pecting the antiquities * 
or Natural Hiftory of their refpeétive parifhes: to thefe are 
added, an Itinerary, and an Index to the Tour. 





+ Written on a window, in North Britain. 

* Our Author has never failed to give as fatisfattory an account 
of the feveral antiquities he met with in his Tour, as could be ex- 
pected from a tranfient vifitor, 
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We fhall now bid adieu to this pleafing publication, but we 
mult not forget to mention, that Mr. Pennant has illuftrated 
a number of his defcriptions by feveral prints, befide thofe al- 
ready fpoken of, wiz. Views of Dunkeld Cathedral, of a caf- 
cade near Taymouth, of Blair, of Brae-Mar-Caftle, of Inver- 
nfs, of Frefhwick-caftle, of Caftle Urquhart, of the upper 
fall of Fyers, of Stirling Caftle, and of fome antiquities: all 
engraved on O.?ava plates, fuitable to the fize and form of the 


book. G. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For FEBRUARY, 1772. 


Reiicious and CONTROVERSIAL. 

Art. 13. Au Apelogy for the prefent Church of England, as by Law 
eftablithed, occafioned by a Petition, &c. for abolifhing Subfcrip- 
tions; in a Letter to one of the Petitioners. By Jofiah Tucker, 
D. D. Dean of Gloucelter. Svo. 1s. Od. Bladon. 1772. 

T cannot admit of a doubt, that Dr. Tucker is by far the ableft 
of all the writers who have hitherto appeared in oppofition to the 
etitioning Clergy ; and he hath treated his fubject with a {pirit of 





 jiberality and candour, not eafily to be found in any of the perfons 


that have been engaged on the fame fide of the queftion. The Dr. 
begins his letter with felecting two poltulata, which he hopes, and 
believes, will not be controverted. The firftis, ¢‘ That all! focieties 
mui have fome common center of union, and be governed by fome 
rule, either expreffed or implied, written or traditionary. And the 
fecond, That thofe perfons, who are admitted meinbers of fuch fo- 


_ Gieties, and more efpecially thofe who propoie themfelves to be can 


didates for ofices, and honourable diftinétions in the fame, ‘are to be 
fuppofed to approve of this rule in the main, and this center of 
union, whatever it may happen to be.’ 

From thefe poftulata the ingenious and worthy Dean has drawn a 
number of conclufions favourable to his caufe, fome of which will 
by no means be affented to by the gentlemen who with to exclude 
Subfcrintions to human Formularies from Chriftian and Proteftant 
churches, Indeed, we are clearly of opinion, that in feveral re- 
fpects, he has laid himfelf open to jutt animadverfion and criticifm ; 
but, inftead of pointing out the places wherein we: do not concur 
with him, we fhall gratify our judicious and candid readers with 
an extract, a coniiderable part of which they will perufe wich great 
pleafure. 

‘ As to the Athanafian Creed, it is really fuperfluous in our pre- 
fent fervice; becaufe the very fame doétrine is as ftrongly, though 
not as {cholatticallynaintained in the Nicene Creed, the litany, and 
m many other parts of our public offices: and as the damnatory 
Claufes are feldom rightly underitood, ‘and therefore too liable to 
give offence, it were to be withed that the whole was omitted. In- 
deed there is (nother weighty reafon for jeaving this creed out of our 
prefent forms of public worthip, which, as it is perfeétly found and 
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oxthodox, ought to be diitin€lly mentioned. ‘The reafon I mean j; 
this: one principal part of the controv erfy, which gave birth to the 
Athanafian Creed, is now generally and very happily forgot, vik 
the errors of Sabellius :—there being few at this day that ever heard 
of his name, and fewer ftill, who have a clear conception of his fin- 
gular notions and opinions. And yet the creed itfelf can never be 
properly underitood, till thefe tenets, by being previoufly known 
are contrafted with their oppofite extremes. For all thofe ftriking 
antithefes, which to ignorant, or to prejudiced | minds appear like 0 
paradoxes or contr adiétions, will be found to be nothing 
mod, when truly underftood, than fo many cautions or prefeivatives 
againft falling into the errors of Sadeliius on one fide, or into thofe 
of Arius on the other. Now as the Nicene Creed was part icularly 
intended as an antidote againit Arianijm,—and as Saveliianijm is 
utterly unknown toour common congregations, reafon good it jeems 
to be, that a creed which was intended to guard again{t both ex- 
tremes at the fame time, and bythe fame context, ought to be laid 
afide, when there is only one of thefe errors now remaining :—e pe- 
cially as that one is already as well guarded againfi as human prudence 
can devife. For undoubted faét it is, that that Arian, whefe con- 
icience can digeft the Nicene Creed, will m ake no fcruples at fwal- 
lowing the At hanafian. Laitl y, we will alfo allow, that the great 
principles: both of natoral and revealed religion, might have been 
exprefied in a more methodical manner, and W iti creater precifion, 
thin they are expreffed in our prefent Thirty-nfhe Articles :—alfo, 
that a new fet of frit leflons might have been more judiciouily chofen 
out of the Old Teflament than the prefent are :-—that fome ufeful 
abbreviations might be made in cur liturgy 5 i fome expreffions 
altered‘andamended. All thefe things every candid and impartial 
man will readily allow; and he would be glad to lend an helping 
hand, as‘ far as his abilities Fay influence Tapeties towards re- 
moving thefe few real blem 
proper opportunity shall offer. 

‘ Bue neverthelefs, be it dul y> and folemnly obferved, chee IM- 
PROVING,---and DisrROYING, are very d:fferent things : and that 
the man, or the fet of men, who eal gladly engage in the one, 
would not with to appear to give the leaf cor untenance to the other, 
Therefore fuch men will che: rfally fubmit to the prefent inconveni- 
ences, were they greater than they are, rather than ue the co-adju- 
tors, and fellow-labourers, in fach a deftru@ive defien as yours feems 
to be. 

As to the cafe of thofe youne rent! emen, Ww! ho are - be matri- 
culated in our two univeriities of Oxford, iad Cam'sidze, and allo 
of all perfons commencing oraduate Sy “either in arts, law, phyfic, or 
mufic ;—there doth not appear any ftric propre ty, in the reafon of 
things, ‘for requiring their tub{fcriptions. And therefore, were they 
to be permitted t o be on the pata ie footing with the reit of our lay- 
conc? gattons, or with the members of univerfities in other countries, 
Ido noi fee, | maft inge! nuouily al fs, any danger that wouid at- 
tend-their non-fubicribine. Conieg cently, as fome of th em with to 
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ies, fpots, and imperfections, when a 
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and which I allow is not neceilury ;--let thom in the name of che- 
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rity, and good-will,—and more efpecially let the miniiters of diffent- 
ing congreg gations, if they will chufe to apply, be heartily wifhed a 
ood deliverance from the burden of our fubfcriptions.’ 

Ve believe that Dr. Tucker has had the honour (for fuch he will 
undoubtedly think it) of contributing more effetually to the ill- 
fuccefs of the-clerical. petitioners, than | any other writer againft them. 
We hope, tao, that he will have the much fuperior honour, t2 our 
efiimation, of promoting the abolition of fubicriptions in the cafes he 


hath mentioned. K. 
Art, 14. — to a Member of Parliament, in which the De- 
fign cf removi x Subfcriptions to human Art ticles of Faith is vin- 


dieated, in Oppalition to Arch-Deacon Randolph’s Charge, Mr, 

Toplady’s Free Thoughts, and Dean Tucker’s Apology. With 

a bs sy to Meffis Ibbefton and Powel. By a tio groan of the 

Church ofEngland. 8vo. 2s. Wilkie. 1772. 

This Author has more than once paffed in review before us; and 
we have always {poken of him in terms of warm approbation. Clear, 
concife, and elegant in his ftyle,, judicious and liberal in his fencri- 
ments, he cannot but be read with pleafure by every enlarged friend 
to relicious libert ty. After faying thus much concerning him, it Is 
but a imall encomium to add, that he has obtained a complete vic- 
tory over Dr. Randolph and Mr. Toplady. We could’gladly tran- 
ferike feveral fenfible and f{pirited paflages from his petformance ; 
but we fhall content ourfelves with the conclufion of the latt letter. 

‘ But is Religion fo far the daughter 6f Time, as to be fulceptible 
of daily improvements : > The queition, perhaps, may be amended. 
jt fiould have been afked, whether the knowledge of mankind in the 
theery of religion is not fafceptible of daily improvement? ‘To fuch 
agueftion I can nat hefitate to anfwer, Yes. Such knowledge ih- 
cludes a variety of Languages, an extenfive acquaintance with Hi/- 


tory, Geograph; , Chis zology, and is indeed connected with every art 


and fcience under heaven. What period then fhall we fix to its pro- 
refs ? 

‘ Had it been poffible to communicate religion, at a finele glance, 
to fuch a creature as Man, fo as to leave no interetting enquiries to 
exercife his mind, it would have prove d fatal to his virtue, the end 
and effence of all religion. For, though conviction might at firit 
have been the couafequence of fuch communication, yet this convic- 
tion would have become weaker and weaker in each fucceeding ge- 
neration, for want of thofe new and fucceflive difcoveries, which now 
fix the attention and raife the admiration of mankind. 

‘ We are all exquifitely fentible of pleatore in the meen a of 
Truth ; but the heart warms and expands in a peculiar manne 
when, we clofe attention to the.oraclesof God, we hear them inore 
audibly than before, in confequence of a new lancuage acquired, or 
any other atte »very made, in the moral or the natural world. 

‘ find ¢ heretor e the w ifdom and benevolence of God have been 


06 


july traced in the /uce/7ve difcoveries of himfelf to mankiad, in all 


watch the quantity of ce penta aie light has been admirably 
adapter ted to the eves which were to receive it. Chrillianity itfelf, 
the lait, beligift of ileaven, though long commnnicated, and at the 
fit tel featon, contains prophecies yet to be fulfilled, and be auties vet 

te 
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tw be difcovered. In this dilcovery it is our-duty, and ovr intereft 
to labour: yet Mr. Toplady would put an unnatural itop to our im. 
provement, and fix us for everin the Divinity -of an age, the dif. 

tance of which from the prefent, bears a confiderable proportion to 

ihe time elapfed fince the birth of Chrilt. 
‘ Tam of an opinion fo oppofite to this, that I with to fee every 

Gentleman, whole fortune can purchafe leifure, afferting his right 
_tgrinveftigate the Scriptures, with a view to the improvement of our 

aici Theory. The enquiry-would help his morals, and his im- 

proved morals would affift the enquiry. 

* That fome order of men fhould be fet apart, exprefsly, to fearch 
into and teach Chriftianity, 1s [ believe effentially neceffary ip the 
refent ftate of fociety. But that hey only fhould do this, that ir 
“thould be left to thenr as exclufive property, is pernicious in every view 
wf its confequences. The people, in fuch a cafe, are lable to be 
nbufed by falfe reprefentations of their religion ; the Clergy them- 
telves are deprived of a ftrong incentive to excellence ; and fome of 
the moft Jaborious and fuccefsfulkenquirers into truth may be mifre- 
prefented by their bigotted brethren to their ignorant fuperiors, by 
which a heavy clog 1s fixed to every fcheme of reformation. 
* Tam firmly perfuaded, that when’ our Articles are put into your 
hands, many, very many members of your honourable houfe, will 
‘be difguiled at their contents. Yet, perhaps, a well-inftruéted 

Viielt, with his palliatives, diltin€tions, and quibbles, may rarfe‘a 

miit about them, not eafily to be diffipated ; in which ftate, that old 
argument will be produced which would have fupprefied Chrittianity, 

».culd. have flopped the Reformation, and would defer every great 
widertaking to eteri\ity—the danger of innovation 

* But, it there be any danger, it muft arife from a consinuance of 
our prefent forms. A man mutt be blind if he do not fee the rapid 
iaprovements of the human mind which are yearly making. 

_“ If the religious theory of this country be not adequately im- 
proved, it will, it muit fink into contempt; and that contempt will; 
ico probably, be extended to Chrifiiaarty itfelf; for, fenfe enough 
ty fee ftriking crror is not always accompanied with refolution 
encuch to purfue real trath. The theory of religion is no lefs com- 
plex a fubject than the theory of government; reflect then upon the 
iiate of government, as having /:lerty for its object, at the time thefe 
atficies were publifhed, and you will be a judge of our religious 
Pums, as having truth for their object at the prefent time. 

‘ ‘; he improvement of which our clergy have partaken in common 
wich the nation, has led them to drop, if not to oppofe, the articles. 
‘hey have become filent upon the defined points of {peculation, and 
tacy have loft their popularity. The Methodifs are followed by the 
penple, and they boaft, not without reafon, that we are all Metho- 
“is by profeffion. 

tunis may be denied; but, will it not be at the expence of that 

fiapligity which marks the gofpel-character ? I know the power of 

quibliiag— bat how fatal the necefiity which compells us to look 
hi.s enthatiafls or prevaricators ! 

i, thea the clergy be confidered as an ufeful Body of men; 

if iy are not to be degraded, the articles muft be repealed; 
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son be worth the care of Government, the articies muft be 
repealed All human good may have its inconvenience ; yet Wifdom 
will not reject the good becaufe of inconvenience, trifling, future, 
and perhaps imaginary; but wiil exert iid’ in providing a remedy 
ggainik it.’ 
“pr. Tucker’s apology is only occafionally corfdered in the pre- 


> a 


} 
Apfey, Lord High Chancellor of Great Britaix, and to the Leck- 
Hofprtal. “VO. i S. 6d. Xivineton. 


ere Pa cr } j [> > or, la 7 s15 . +c Y 
With refpe to the comment hcre offered to thx public, it is fuffi-, 


cient to fay, that the Author hath thrown together a number of {crip- 
ture pafiages, for the moft part without judgment, order, or revard 
to their ¢rve connection and r¢ea/ meaning; but the preface and af- 
tendix are too extraordinary to pafs uanoticed. 

To aflert that it would be difficult to find a more complete umion 
of ignorance and bigotry, is expreiling ourfelves in a cold and lan- 

gid manner. We had icarce a conception that any clergyman 
could poflibly have been infpired with fo antichriitian and diabolical 
aApirit. With thameleis effrontery, Mr. Madan treats the petition- 
ing clergy as a fet of infidels, who have formed themfelves into a 
public fociety to attack the Chritlian religion. He has retailed, trom 
the London Evening Poit, a tlory of Dr. Clarke’s having retracted 
his notions concerning the Trinity, though the Dr.’s fon has pub- 
licly refuted that ftory ; but the inferting of Mr. Clarke’s advertife- 
ment would not have anfwered the féovs purpofe of our Author.— 
His attempt to prove that fubicription ought to be exacted of diifent- 
ing teachers, and of the profeflors of law and phyiic, is, to the la‘t 
ian ridiculous:—Is it not aitonifhing, that fuch a perfon fhould 
be able to entitle himfelf Chaplain tothe Lord High Chancellar of Great 
Britain? But enough of Mr. Madan—whofe abfurd reafonings, and 
intolerant principles, can only excite the contempt or indignation 
of every honeft and liberal-minded man. i 
Art. 16. 42 Addrefs to the King, as Defender of the Faiths 

upon the intended Application to Parliament for Relief in the 

Matter of Ecclefiaflical Subfcriptions, by a Member of the Efta- 

blifhed Church. S8vo. 6d. Dilly. 

We have here the ravings of an enthufiaft, who is as abfurd, and 
almoft as bigotted as Mr. Madan; but happily does not feem pof- 


K. 


fefled of a heart capable of the fame malignity. K e 


Art. 17. A Letter to the Members of the Heufe of Commons 3 re- 

{petting the Petition for Relief in the Matter of Subfeription. By 
»aChrittian Whig. Svo. 1s. Bowyer. 

It is with pleafure that we turn from fuch wretched performances, 
as thofe which are mentioned in the two preceding articles, to an 
Author of true good fenfe and genuine moderation. ‘This letter 
writer is not one of the petitioning clergy, nor does be anwove o 
their mode of application. Hethinks that the bithops have not, in 
the prefent ftruggle, been refpestfally treated ; and that it has inju- 
rouily been taken for eranted, that no biefines could come from 
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the bench, no reformation from the prelacy, no good out of Galilee, 

His arguments for the removal of Subfcription, and for a revifion 

of the articles of the Church of Fngland, are clear, judicious, and 

unanfwerable. In towe points he feems to have carried his candour 
to an excels that may be thou, ht fcarce confiftent with an extenfive 
knowledve of the world. Bur, perhaps, 1t was his real acquaintance 
with mankind which diftated to him, that no conceffions can be ob- 
-tained from our {fuperiors, unlefs they be treated with the utmott pof- 

fible deference and reipect. K. 

Art. 18. 4 fecond Letter ta the Members of the Honourable Houfe of 
Commons ; relating to the Subfcription required of Graduates in the 
Univerfities. By a Chriitian Whig. 8vo. 6d. Bowyer. 

The charafter we have given of the former, will, in general, fuit 
the prefent letter. Befides confidering the cafe of graduates in the 
univerfities, the Author hath added a pathetic addrefs to the bi- 
fhops, on the fubject of a farther reformation of the Church of England, 

Notwithftanding the quotation from Puffendorf, we totally dif- 
agree with the Chriflian Whig in his vindication of a compliance 
with oaths and engagements which cannot poflibly be performed. 
The latitude he contends for, cannot, in our apprehenfion, be re- 


conciled to any found principles of morality and jurifprudences JA, 


Art.19. Arguments ufed for abolifhing Subfcription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England, by A& of Parliament, feri- 
oufly confidered ; andfome Reafons offered, that the Continuance 
of fuch Subfcription will be no Inconvenience to the Defigns of the 
Petitioners, for Reliefin that Mattter. By Tremellins. svo. 6d. 


Evans. 
An attempt at ironical wit; but Mr. Tremellins will never rank 
with Swift, or even with fome of Sw:f?’s humble imitators. Ky 


Art. 20. A full Refitation of the Reafons advanced in Defence of 
the Petition, which 1s intended to be offered to Parliament by fome 
of the Clergy, for the Abolition of Subfcription to the Articles, 

- &c. By no Bigot to, nor againit, the Church of England, 8vo. 
- 6d. . Baldwin. | 

An intelligent and judicious reader of this fuperficial pamphlet 

will fmile at finding it entitled @ full Refutation of the Reafons of the 

Petitioning Clergy. A talent for reafoning is not one of the prin- 

cipal qualifications of the -prefent writer, -and the abilities he. is 

actually pofleffed of feem to be very much tinétured with arrogance 
rand felf conceit. He has treated the arguments of the petitioners 
-with great contempt, and yet he is himfelf no bigot to the Church 
of England, bat withes, under the fanéction of the bifhops and dig- 
nitaries, to have the liturgy revi/ed and amanded, and the number of 
the articles /:/éned. | Ke 

Art. 21. Pree Remarks on a Sermon entithd, © The Requifition 
of Subfeription to the ‘Thirty-nine Articles and Liturgy of the 
Church of England not inconfiftent with Chriitian Liberty. To 
which are preiixed, Reafons againit Subfcribing a Petition to Par- 
Jiament for the Abolition of fuch Subfcription. In a Letter to the 
Author. By a Friend to religious Liberty? 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 
This performance contains a jutt and fpirited cenfure of the into: 


Ierant principles advanced in the fesmon reterred to, intermixed with 
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many fenfible and important obfervations on the fubject of religious 
liberty. ; — :, ~e 
Art. 22. Letters on the Subjec? of Subfcription to the Liturgy, Ge. 

Firft printed in the Whitehall Evening Poft, under the Signature 

of Paulinus ; now reprinted, with Notes and Additions. 8vo. 

1s. Bladon. 
_ Thefe Letters conftitute one of the moft mafterly productions the 
public hath yet feen in fupport of the petitioning Clergy. ‘The Au- 
thor is completely acquainted with the fubject, and he has accord- 
ingly treated it with diftinguifhed accuracy and judgment. Our 
Readers will here meet with a full view of the fcheme of the Peti- 
tioners, and fee how far it was intended and wifhed to be carried ; 
from which it will appear that the clamours raifed againft it, as 
threatening danger to the Charch, are groundlefs and imaginary. 
The addrefs of Paulinus to the Under-graduates of the univerfity 
of Cambridge deferves particular attention, and, were it duly con- 
fidered, could not fail of contributing towards procuring relief with 
recard to the Subfcriptions required at the matriculation of Students 
at Oxford, and at the taking of the firft Degree in Cambridge, 
Such relief will, we doubt not, in a little time be obtained. We 
Art. 23. Confiderations on the proje‘ied Reformation of the Church 

of England. InaLetter to Lord North. By aClergyman. to, 

1s, Robinfon. : 

Eafe and elegance of ftyle, a happy talent at imagery and allufion, 
together with a confiderable portion of vivacity and wit, charaéte- 
rize the prefent performance; but the arrogance with which the pe- 
titioning Clergy are treated, and the uncandid and unjuft conftruc- 
tions that are put upon their defign, merit a fevere reprehenfion. 
There is fomething in the whole turn of this letter which feems to 
indicate that the Author of it is one of thofe fortunate Clergy:men 
who is either already fo well provided for, or, at leait, is fo fure of 
being comfortad/y fettled, that he cannot but look with a fovereign 
contempt on any endeavours to alter a Church which he finds to be 
fo excellently conftituted. K, 
Art. 24. The Reafonablene/s and Neeffity of Subfcription to explana- 

tory Articles of Faith demonftrated: in two Letters; the one to 

the Author of the Confeilional; the other to the late Mr. Samucl 

Chandier, now re-publithed By George Harveft, M.A. Fellow 

of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 8vo. 28, Od. Newbery. 

1772. 

After having heard nothing of ovr old acquaintance, Mr. Harveit, 
for more than twenty years, we are glad to find that he is alive. 
When his letter to Dr. Chandler firtt appeared, we read it with atten- 
tion; but were not convinced by 1¢ of the xeceyzty of fudtcription to 
explanatory articles of faith. Netrher are we convinced of the 
reafonatiene/s of fuch fubicription, by the letter agw added, and ad- 
@reficd to tue Author of the Confefiienal, K 
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A t.25. A Dialogue betweeen two Gentlemen, concerning the late 
Application to Pasta, for Reliefin the Matter of Subfcription, 

&c. §Svo. 6d. ‘Towers. 

This is the laft publication * that has appeared i in the fubfcription 
controverfy, but though laft, not tealt in megit. It is in favour of 
the petitioners, and contains many pertinent obfervations. The 
Author has condefcended to take fome notice of Mr, Madan, and 
Mr. Samuel Roe. K 

NoveEts. ' 

Art. 26. The Miftakes of the Heart: or, Memoirs of Lady C2. 
roline Pelham, and Lady Vittoria Nevil. In a Series of Letters, 
publithed by M. lreyfac de Vergy, Counfellor in the Parliaments 
of Paris and Bourdeaux. Vol. 1V. and Jaitf. 12mo 2s. 6d. 

fewed. Shatwell. 1771. 

Our principal objections to this volume, are, 1ft, The difgufting 
famenefs of ttyle in all the various letters fuppofed to be written 
by the feveral chara€ters employed in this imaginary correfpondence. 
2dly, The affectation of a suprrior air and tone of exprefiion, 
which, inftead of being a true refemblance of the happy freedom and 
eafe which always accompany true politenefs, often gives us a pre- 
pofterous exhibition of high-life in buckram. 3dly, The eternal, ri 
diculous thee-ing and avrg inz, in this polite epiftolary intercourfe ; 
from whence a reader, w holly unacquainted with the prevailing 
manners of people iad the hi: vher ranks of life, might conclude that 
our nobility and gentry were all turned Quakers, if Monfieur de 
Vergy had ever been really acquainted wit th perfons of diftin@tion 
in this country, or had feen any of their letters, he could not have fo 
écregioufly miftaken their flyle and mawner. Fe has, perhaps, ob- 
ferved the coffee-houle converfation of fome of our bucks of quality, 
in the ufual familiarity of ‘ Harry and Charles ;’ and he has, from 
thence, concluded, that every man and woman of rank, and every 
well-bred perfon in the kingdom, obferved ao other forms of addrefs 
than thee and ‘Jou, and Robert and Mary, and Richard and ‘fane +. 
The miftckes of the pen, however, m: 'y be pardoned in a foreigner, 
although we are q suite wearicd with their perpetual repetition,—and 
the freque nt lances of broxen Enoli ith, into the bargain. 

Art. 27. Tie Storm; or, the Hiftory of Nancy and Lucy. 

I2mo. 2 Vols. Os. bound. Noble. 1972. 

‘this production is in the narrative form ; and there is a vivacity 
ip it Which renders it more intereiting than the common run of 
novels. 


™ 





All of which have been punctually noticed in our Review, ex- 
cept the fermons of Dr, nek fax; of which we have not yet been 
able to procure a copy. 

t See Review, vol. 40, p. sit. 
wt We are not ignorant that this kind of the familiar, is by fome 
Jaif> perfons, affetied as the true don ton; but De Vergy has ridden 
‘e poor hobby-horfe to death, and made up fuch a ridiculous mix- 
ure of the Pip, pant and the fately, that one is at:a lofs whether to 
laugh at or be angry with him, 
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Art. 28. The Hiflory of Lady Barton, in Letters. By Mrs. 


Grifith. 1zmo. 3 vols. 7s. Od. fewed. Davis, Xc. 

Mrs. G,’s talents for compofitions of this kind, are fo well known, 
that our readers will require little information with refpect to the pre- 
fentnovel. To fay that it is fuperior to the geneiality of fuch pro- 
dudions, is certainly needle!s; and, to this remark, we fall only 
add, that the work abounds with affecting incidents, interefling fitua-, 
tions, and fuch rational obfervations as may be cx pected from a perfon 
who converfes with, and knows, the world. It attords, however, no 
new or extraordinary charaéters; and exhibits rather a piture of 
real life, than a view intothe rezions of Romance: So that, perhaps, 
the ory of Lady Burton, exclufive of the epifodical parts of the work, 
has not enough of the marveilous, to pleafe the young people whe 
read in fearch of adventures. 

Ari. 29. Lhe Recluimed Proftitute ; or, The Adventures of Ame: 
liasidney. acmo. 2vols, 5s. Rofon. 

Another * defpicable and fcandalous attempt to impofe on the 
public, by 2 wretched piece of natch-work, the fhameleis plunder of 
japerannuated and worthlefs novels. The adventures here trump’d 
up, and publifhed as originals, are chieily folen trom an old itory- 
book, printed by Curl, above forty vears ago, entitled Spano + 
Anujements; a few. alterations being made to dijguife the umpotture. 
Art. 30. The Teft of Filial Duty. Ina Series of Letters bes 

tween Mifs Emilia Leonard, and Mifs Charlotte Arlington. 12mo. 

2 Vols. 6s. bound. Carnan. 1772. 

The excellent leffons of morality, which this work inculcates, wall 
not be able to fave it from oblivien, St ; 
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Art. 31. The nautical Almanack, and aftronomical Epbemeris, for 
the Year 1773. Publithed by Order of the Commifijoners of 
Longitude. 35. 6d, fewed. Nourfe. 1771. 

To this Ephemeris are added new tables of equal altitudes, more 
e‘teniive and coinplete than any extant, computed by Mr. William 
Wales, together with an account of their conttrnétion and ufe ; alfo 
a catalogue of the places of 3¢7 fixed ftars, in right afcenfton, de« 
clination, longitude, and latitude, adapted to the Year 1770, with 
their magnitudes and annual variations in right afcenfion and decli- 
nation, calculated from the late Dr. Bradley's cbfervations, by Mr, 
harles Mafon, formerly his affiftant ; to which are likewife annexed, 
Memoranda, thewing the extreme differences of the right afcenfions 





of ftars, fettied from different days obfervations 
+ e . . 
See the accounts of Love in a Nunnery, and the Oxonian, in our 


laft month’s Catalogue ; both of which have the fame publifher’s 
name with the prefent article: from whence it may not unreafonably 
be concluded, that they are all the workmanthip of one and the fame 
re/pectable hand, Weknow not who this indutftrious manufacturer is, 
but, after being fo fully dete&ed, we hope he will have the grace to 
octake himfelf to fome honefter means of gaining a fubfiftence. 
+ Writicn originally in Spanifh:—if we may believe Curl’s 
preface, 
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POLITICAL. 

Art. 32. Conjfiderations on the Indiguity fuffered by the Crown, 
and the Difhonour brought upon the Nation, by the Marriage of 
his Royal Highnefs the Duxe of Cumperianp with an Encuisy 
Subjeét. By a King’s Friend. ato. 1s. 6d. Almon. 1772, 
An artful production of ‘A Duke of Cumberland’s Friend,’ 

covertly intended to divert the refentment of both king and people, 

occafioned by the Duke’s indifcreet marriage, into fuch a channel, as 

may finally lofe itfelfin the full tide of popularity; and we fhould 

not wonder to fee the ftream (in time) take this courfe, notwith- 

ftanding the pait irregularities in the conduct of his Royal Highnefs, 

by which he hath, for the prefent, fo juftly forfeited the efteem of the 
ublic. 

Att. 33- Reafons againf? the intended Bil for laying fome Reftraint 
upon the Liberty of the Prefs Wherein all the Arguments yet ad- 
vanced by the Promoters of it, are unanfwerably anfwered. 8vo, 
1s. 6d. Wilkie. 

This pamphlet is written in a ftrain of continued irony, and is 
intended as a fatire again{t the friends of liberty. ‘Yhe freedom of 
the prefs inftead of being defended is attacked; and the Author is 
aukwardly pleafant, to make our patriots afhamed of having fup- 
ported our natural, inherent, and conititutional rights. It difcovers 
put a very flender fhare of ability; and fenfible men and good ciii- 
zens, if they happen to perufe it, wiil feel that degree of contempt, 
which it is proper they fhould feel, when the partizans of a court 
employ themfelves in weak attempts to impofe on the underitandings 
of the people, and to infinuate the deteitable maxims of tyranny, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 9 


Art. 34. Scmething New. In two Volumes, 132mo. 6s, 
Dilly, &c. 1772. 

A feries of original eflays, obfervations, remarks, &c. by a man of 
parts and literature; written a /it‘/e in the Shandy-way, and, pro- 
bably, by the pen of the ingenious writer of Sterne’s pofthumous 
works; of which fee our ceniure, Review, vol. xlii. p. 360. 

Art. 35. The Hiflory of the Life of ‘fonatkhan Britaia, continued 
down to his prefent Confinement in Reading Jail. Written by 
himfelf, 8vo. 1s. Od. Printed for the Author, and fold by 
Roion. 

Jonathan Britain appears, from his own account of his adventures, 
to have been as unprincipled.a rogue as Jonathan Wild, though 
his villainies have been of a different flamp from Wild’s. His re- 
prefentations, however, of the facts contained in his narrative, are 
not, in any degree, to be depended on; and it is more than probe- 
ble that -his ftory of the fire in Portfmouth dock-yard (the particu- 
lars of which he has fo often inferted in the news-papers) together 
with the plot to afiaflinate his Majetty,—may be all fiftion, deviled 
to anfwer his particular ends: yet it will feem very odd if his pre- 
tended treafon fhould operate in bar of every other title to the gal- 
Io: He is yet to be tried foy feveral forgeries, 
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La w. 

Art. 36. Imprifonment for Debt confidered, with refpect to the 
bad Policy, Inhumanity, and evil Tendency of that Practice. 
Tranflated from the Italian. 8vo. 1s. Newberry. 1772. 

It is time, that the feverity of the treatment of debtors fhould be re- 
mitted. Long cuitom, and an idle refpect for ancieut times, fhould not 

ive a fanction to injuitice and opprefion. The prefent advocate for the 
honeft bankrupt has proved very ably the crueliy and dangerous con- 
fequences of imprifonment for debt, But is there a man of common 
humanity and underitanding in the dominions of Great Britain, or 
indeed in thofe of any other country, who is not ready to defend the 
fame pofitions? ‘The members of our legiilature fhoald bluth for 
their continuing to give authority to proceedings, which are found 
fometimes, to fhock the feelings even of catchpoles anv pettifogging 
attorneys ! ; 

Art. 37. 4 Letter to Richard Whitworth, E/q; Member of Par- 
liament for the Town of Stafford; on his publithing a Bill, pro- 
pofed to be brought into parliament, for amending the Laws re- 
Jating to Game, and pretended to be for the Eate and Liberty of the 
People. Svo. 1s. Wilkie. 1772. 

We have here feveral valuable flrictures cn a bill for amending the 

Jaws relating tothe game, ‘The Author feems to be a friend to li- 


berty and his country. SE, 


MeDICAL. 

Art. 38. Ej/ays Medical and Experimental. he Second Edi- 
tion *, revifed, and confiderably enlarged. To which is added 
an Appendix. By ‘Thomas Percival, M.D. F.R.S. 8vo. os. 
bound Johnfon. 1772. 

Thefe valuable Effays, are, in this fecond edition, rendered fill 
more ufeful and complete by fome additional experiments, facts, and 
obfervations.--The Appendix contains our ingenious Author’s eflays 
on Water +, and on Lnoculation f. 

There is a fhort article at the end of the Appendix, which we have 
not yet reviewed ; and ia which Dr. Percival judicioufly recommends 
fome gfiicacious external remedies in the azgina maligna or ulcecrous 
fore throat.’ Theie are efpecially to be had recourfe to in the cafes 
of children, where the adminiitration of fuch internal remedics, as.are 
jtrongly indicated, often becomes imprat¢ticable. D- 

DRAMATIC, 

Art. 39. The Fafhoinable Lover; A Comedy: As it is acted at 
the ‘Theatre in Drury-lane. 8vo, 1s. Od. Griffin. 1772, 
Having, in the Review for February 1771, given our opinion of 

the merit of this Writer, in our ample criticifm on his 4%vf In- 

dian, a comedy, we fhall only remark, in few words, that his fa- 
foionable Lover has not ill fupported the reputation which he gained 
by his former piece. Perhaps there is lefs {pirit in this than in the 
lait winter's production ; bat it is more correct, more challe, and, 
confequently, on the whole, a more moral performance ; yet it is 





* Monthly Review, vol. xxxviil. p. 21. 
7 Do. vol. xl. p. Go. ~ Do vol. xxxvill. p. 4956 
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not wanting in vivacity, nor totally void of humour, and well-ained 
fatire. It is principally deficient with refpect to orrginality of cha. 
racter 3 but for this the Author has made a very allowable apalay 
in his preface. In brief, Mr. Cumberland has fo much improved 
his acquaintance with the Comic Mufe, that we fcraple not to pro. 
nounce him one of the beft of our prefent dramatic writers. , 
‘-PoETICAL 
Art. 40. Sanitas, Daughter of Aejculapius, to David Garrick, 
Efq; aPoem. 4to. 2s. Kearfly,&c. 1772. 

Sanitas, or Hygeia, pretents herfelf before Apollo, to receive his 
commands relative to the prayers of Mortals. Among other Peti. 
tioners (whofe requefts are all particularized, with various touches 
of charafteriftic fatire) the Tragic and Comic Mufes appear as fup. 

liants in behalf of their favourzte. In confequence of their requeit, 
ius receives the following command: 


the daughter of Adiculap1 
Kly, Seaitas, this Mortal find 
Re-animate and chear hts mind ; 
Refiore his priftine health and flrength, 
And give his days a happy length! 
Bid him, in Lefiznan and Lear, 
Call forch from ev’ry eye the tear. 
In Li Ry, 5 neds é& , and Bays, 
, Continual peals of laughter raife ; 
And let his face, as wont, impart 
The flrong conceptions of his heart. 

This poem, the Author fays, in his prefatery advertifement, was 
fentto Mr. Garrick, in his late illnefs; and the polite reception 
which that gentleman (the favourite, perhaps, in fowe decree of 
very mufe) afforded to this affectionate compliment, induced the 
Author to fubmit ft to the infpection of the public.—We could noe 
perufe this piece without frequently recollefting the late Mr. Robert 
Lloyd, of whofe manner feverai parts of it beay fome refemblance; 
though, perhaps, it feldoms equals him, either in ftrenpch or terfe- 
nefs. 

Art. 41. Az erregular Ode on the Death of Mr. Gray, 4to. 18, 
White. 1772. 

There is confiderable, merit in this littleyeleziae poem, although 
itis by no means a fauitlefs piece: —but when the Mufe feelinely Ja- 
ments the lofs of a favourite, it were impertinence of cruelty to cri- 
ticife the exprefiions of her grief, 

We are very glad to hear that juftice will be done to the fame of 
this eminent bard, by his furviving friend, the ingenious Mr. Ma- 
fon ; who has advertifed his defign of giving to the public, “ Ths 
Life of Mr. Gray.” 

Art. 42. The Canqueft ef Corfia by the French; a Tragedy. By 
aLady. i2mo, 6d. Printed for the Author. Sold by Chater. 

Although this piece is entitled to no praife, it is too humble for 
cenfure. ‘The Writer is probably an object of compaffion ; as we ate 
led to infer, not only from her ftyle, but from feeing a fix-pensiy 


pamphlet printed by /udfcription, 
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To ArtTuurR YouncG, Efquire. 


vi here, according to our pr romife +, fairly lay before you 
WW! nd the Public, ihofe motives on which we encaned i in the re- 


>> 


view of vour - Courfe of Reine Agriculture, and the manner 


yn W hich we condu“ted it, 
We knew the es ‘periment: ] met sn to be the only one in which 


agriculure can be ftudied as a icien ce, lamented its having been 
{> jou? gene raily negle ied, and we rejoiced at a more confiderable 

5 & c 
opening tan ufue al, in this walk, being made by a perfon of your 
{u ppoft dG actual prac tice. 


We refolv ed. Sir, therefore to cive y pow work an accurate reviews 
and we reafonably ‘belicve we are the only perfous who have fo at- 
tentively peruicd it. 

hat we might properly execute this laborious tatk, we deter- 
nived to lay before the Public the ftate and refult of many of your 
mot important experiments, and not to feleé? but take them in courfe, 
hat our Readers might be the better enabjed to form their judgment 
of the whole. We refolved alfo to confider you as a farmer, not as 
a fine writer, unlefs you forced us upon a review of your ftyle; and 
we are not conicious of having mifreprefented any part of any one 
of your experiments through defign, or even through duattention. 

Jn order to do juttice both to the Public and to you, we faw it necef- 
fary to begin our review with your promifes in your preface, that the 
Public micht form neither too high nor too low expectations, both 
difadvantageous (and perhaps almott equally fo) to any Author. 

We found you, Sir, confeiling feveral great imperfectiens in your 
work, and charatterifing it as © an imperfect feetch,” which you was 
afeamed of eiving to the Public ; and we thought it would be inju- 
rious to you to conceal from that Public this rare teitimony of your 
modefty, efpecially as the work was fo voluminous, and the price 
very high, 

But how, Si ir, do you recompence us for this record of your jadg- 
ment and modcity? In your ufual manner, by grofs abufe! ‘* If I 
had not told the Monthly Reviewers (fay you) that my work was 
an imberfed fPetch, they could not have found out its imperfections.” 
—Re eally, Sir, this vindication of yourfelf, by a confeffion of your 
faults, is a pleafant effort of vour wit! You are an adroit apologift ! ! 
Dut (not to ilatter your v vanity) if you had not owned this great and 
glaring truth, we could have icen, without pretending to extraor- 
dinary difcernment, that a courfe of experiments, many of which 
were undertaken under a full conviction that they could not anfwer 
the propofed end (particularly attempts to get crops without manure 
On poor worn-out land) leaving a farm when it began to come into 
order, burning, or lofing, or never recording many experiments, 





t This Letter eas intended for the laff Avrenvix ; but, on fecond 
thoughts, it was judged improper to mingle an article of this kind with 
our account of FOREIGN LirERATURE, ' ; 

* See Home on Veectation., 
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whofe refult might have been contrary to what is recorded, truftin 
a bailiff, &c. muft occafion a very imperfe@t fketch, and afford a 
ftrong and clear proof that you have been often, as you confefs, a 
gery bad hufbardiman ! 

What will a judge fay to a culprit, who, in arreft of judgement, 
pleads only his confeflion of guilt ? Will he not anfwer, ** if you had 
yelied on the formality of trial, your jury would certainly have con- 
viéted you. Your confeffion was prudent, and may have its force in 
abatement of fentence, but cannot acquit you.” Thus may the Public 
reply to Mr. Young. 

Entering on the detail of your long, uniform, unentertaining 
work, we owned ourfelves glad that your review of a group of agri- 
cultural writers, chiefly ancient ones, might afford your readers fome 
little amufement, by the variety of their ttyle, manner, and fubjeds, 

But here, to our furprize, we found you, Sir, affuming the cha- 
rafter of critic in fizle (which you frequently affect to defpife, as old 
maids defpife beauty, and dull men wit) and lafhing your predecef- 
fors with unmercifal feverity. 

When we faw you, Sir, thus quitting the experimental path, in 
which you might walk with dignity, and gather ufeful fruits, and 
beheld you deviating into that of the elves Lettres, where you ufually 
pluck weeds for flowers, we thought it an a& of common juflice 
to the old agricultural writers, and charity to you, to whifper, 
«Sir, you are out of your way!” Jo return for this gentle admoni- 
tion you have (in the Appendix to the Laftern Tour) poured upon us 
fuch a torrent ofabufc, as feldom flows even at Billingfeate. But we 
have contented ourfelves with calmly fhewing the injultice of your 
hypercriticifms, in every initance, in notes to our review of the Eafern 
‘Tour. 

You exclaim, ‘* TheR don’t go to the dottom of one experi- 
ment in my Courfe.” Principles of natural philofophy are the dor- 
tom, oy ground-work, of all judicious experiments in agriculture. 
Thefe we ftudied in an Englifh Univerfity, famous for improvements 
in this part of knowledge, while you, Sir, were otheravife employed ; 
and we have always applied them to the Rudy of agriculture. But 
to tell a plain truth, which you appear not even to dream about, a 





judicious Reviewer can have nothing to do with the dertom of experi- 


ments: it is his duty to itate only the experiment and the refult from 
it. He adopts your principles, credits your fags, and has no obiection 
to your com dufions, unlets they do not refult from your premiles, But 
we beg your pardon: this 1s the language of an univeriity, not of a 


ti armer. 


And now, Sir, you avow your preference of the M. R ——rs 
of ancient days to thofe of the present. It isa itale trick of culprits 
to praife deceafed judges, from whom they have nothing to fear. In 
the opinion of true gentlemen, comparifons are always odious, becaule 
invidious ; and we mean not to compare ourfelves with cur predecef- 
fors of immortal fame. ‘That we may not feem infeéted with that fever 
of vanity, under which you fuffer fo much, we will only fay, ‘‘ Our 
predecetffors could not have reviewed your Courfe with more care oF 
¢andour than we have done. Feobably they would not have beftowed 
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on it half fo much pains. Forgive us this generous wrong, and we. 
folemnly promife never to offend again in the fame way. 

It is really ludicrous to hear you, Sir, dare us to change our 
pote on your productions, from that of the general tenor of our re- 
view of your Ceurfe. If we do change, it muft be from diftingwifbing 
praife to indifcriminate cenfure, fach as you have fo illiberally be- 
jiowed upon us! 

The utmoft effort, however, of your ridicule, is the old worn-out 
dull cant, that our ‘* praife is damnation!” To this noble initance 
of gratitude, our fole anfwer fhill be, ‘* Your two mighty: volumes 
then are the fevereft fatire on yourlelf; for we have liberally praifed 
every confiderable part of them, except your doctrine of averages, 
which we have calmly refuted in ovr account of the Ealtern Tower.” 

Let us itate, Sir, with you the account of bone praife by which 
you are debtor to us: you are better acquainted with figures than 
letters. 

1. One moft important part of your Cour/e, is an examination of 
ihe broadcaf? and drili hufbandry. In order to do juitice to the 
pains you had taken on this head, we went accurately through your 
experiments in all kinds of crops, in both methods; the comparifon 
of them, and the refult; and gave you a liberal fhare of praije. 

2, Another important part of your Courye is that where you give 
ws your experiments concerning the moit profitable quantity of feed 
in all kinds of crops. We proceeded through the examination and 
reprefentation of the refult, with equal pains and accuracy, and be- 
jiowed on you due praife. 

3- Your experiments alfo about the moft proper time of fowing are 
very confiderable ; and thefe we have reprefented with care, and juflly 
praifed, 

4. A principal point of management which you recommend is, 
attention to the collection of manures. Here again we prai/e you libe- 
rally. 

s. Another material point‘is the introduction of fallow crops in- 
ftead of waffeful fallows. In praife of this improvement too much 
can hardly be faid, and we have fignitied our full approbation of it. 

6. Another capital branch of improvement in agriculture, which 
you recommend, is the hoeing both of beans and turnips; and to 
this you have our entire Juffrage. 

7. Although your experience is much confined in the article of oxen 

(viz. to two pairs, one of which failed) yet you incline evidently to 
prefer an ox draught to horfes; and in this you have our warms/t ap- 
plaufe. ‘ 
s. Nor have we confined our praife of you, Sir, on all thefe im- 
portant articles, to our account of your Courfé only, but extended it 
uniformly, without one exception, to our review of every agricul- 
tural writer fince. We have takea every opportunity to explain and 
defend thefe your principles and doétrines when mifunderftood or 
oppofed by other writers. — 

Now, Sir, if all thefe great things, for which we have liberally 
commended you, be xo parts of farming, then we have not reviewed 
you asa farmer; and if we have praiied you amifs on thefe fub- 
jects, then your. two guarto volumes ftand juftly condemned, dy 
yO = 4 their 
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their Auther, to oblivion and the pattry-cooks. If, on the contrary, 

all thefe your dottrines are of importance to tlie Public, and we have 

given them diflinguifhing encomiums, you are, dir, an unjuil and 

ungrateful—GentLeman, or Squire, thail we fay? Or thall we leave 

you to crown the period with a chapiet of your own flowery clo. 
uence ¢ 

Indeed, Sir, you are one of the ftrangeft Gentlemen we ever en. 
gaged with. You affirm that we have praife ed you for common-place 
merit only. Thus you defraud yourfelf of juft praife, in order to 
deprive us of the credit of beftowing it: like the man who hangs 
himfelf, to cheat his creditors of their honeft debts. Read over the 
above eight heads of our praife, and afk yourfelf if the meric there 
celebrated, be of the common-place fort? ‘Then bluth, if you can! 
Indced, Sir, in this paffage, you fhew that you underftand Engh/ 
as well as you underftand Grech. 

And now, Sir, with a grave face you dare to tell your readers 
that the R rs have critieifed about a fifteenth part of your work, 
If you have any concealed meaning of the word erizicijed, and allow 
nothing of your works criticifed but what is praifed, we have criti- 
cifed much more. If by criticiéd you mean cenfured, we have criti- 
cifed much lefs: but if by critici/ed you mean fairl, revicwed, we 
maintain that we have criticz/ed ail its confiderable parts. 

And here, in anfwer to your ridiculoufly defying us to produce a 
better fet of experiments than yours, we challenge you to fhew, in 
any public account of books, in any modern language, halt fo much 
pains taken to reprefent, fairly and advantageoufly, any book of agri- 
culture, as we have taken with your Courye, its nature juitly con- 
fidered ; for which cur remorfe arifes only trom our dilcovery that 
you fo little deferve the recommendation we gave to your work, . 

But we forefee that you have prepared a back door to efcape 
at. You may fay, that “‘ although your Appendix to the Eaftern 
Tour was publiihed after we finiihed the review of your Courfe, yet 
you wrote it /ong before, when we had not criticifed above a fifteenth 

art of your work.” If you chufe to fay this now, you fhould have 
had the honefty to add a fingle line at the time of publication, to 
fave you from the reproach of a difingexuous ambiguity as to time. 
Indeed, you thew that your Appendix was wrote before our re- 
view of your Courf? was finifhed: for in it you prophefy (itrange 
that yox fhould turn prophet!) what we will do. We thail, you 
fay, ‘* not analy/e any piece of management fufficiently to convince 
our Readers that we rea//y underftand farming. ” We nae Sir, that 
you hate the éardarous Greeks, and mott probably do not know that 
to analyfe ts ** to reduce any thing to- its component parts.” Look-inta 
any tolerable Englith dictionary, znd when you find this to be the 
meaning of the word, tell us what you mean by analyfing an experi- 
ment; we will then undertake to shew that we have — all your 
experiments, as far as they are capable of being axaly/ed, 

And here, good Sir, accept a word of admonition. Violate the 
rules of an Englifh grammar as often as you will, but be cautious 
of ufing words derived from the Greek, of whofe meaning ) you have 
no tolerable idea, as you have juit fhewn us in your ufe (or rather 
abufe) of eritici/u and analjfing. Be cautious efpecially to avoid al 
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gttempts to axalyfe; for your genius appears, “om your dottrine of 

averages, to be adapted to a contrary operation, .onfu/on. 

We muft now, Sir, take notice of one of your imaginations, the 
wildeft, furely, that ever came into the mind of man, viz. that ‘* the 
R——rs were fome months employed in examining your expe- 
iments, in order to determine whether your semper, underflanding, 
and principles, are fach as render your experiments credible.” 

Juit the contrary of all this is the plain truth! We thought that 
we knew enough of your reser, underfianding, and principles, fafely 
to conclude that we might give credit to your experiments: we 
therefore employed part of our Review, for {ome months, to lay be- 
fore the Public, for their approbation, many of thefe experiments : 
bot in this Appendix to the Eaftern Tour you have given us reafon 
fo to judee of your éemper, &c. that if we could have forefeen you 
capable of writing it, we fhould have been more cautious of trufting 
their authenticity. But we pretend not, like you, to prophety. 

In fupport of this curious charge (viz. our judging of the au- 
thenticity of a man’s experiments from their face, and examining thenr 
three or four months, in order to determine whether he has a good 
temper, underfianding, and principles) you threwdly inquire, ‘* May 
not a Villain publith ufeful experiments ?”? We anfwer, Certainly. 
He may make them, and it may be his intereft to lay them fairly be- 
fore the Public: but it may alfo be his intereft, for ends which we 
cannot difcover, to lay before the Public, as authentic, experiments 
which he never made, or unfairly ftated.. Charity teaches us not to 
fufpect without reafon ; and we may hope that a man 1s 4oneff who 
is indeed a knave: but fools only truft the man whom they now, or 
reafonably fufpe@, to be a villain. 

We bluth indeed, Sir, that you, whom we have praifed, can ad- 
vance fuch a paralogi/im under the name of argument. 

And now, Sir, you attack us with a coup de main, and pretend to 
hhew that “‘ we contradict ourfelves.” 

This method of demolifhing an adverfary is decifive, when the 
affailant has a quick hand and eye; but in other cafes rebounds on 
his own head. Let ustry, Sir, wacther you are thus prepared for 
the encounter: indeed we dread you not. 

You qucte formally, from our Review, two paffages, which, you 
fay, fet together, confrcxzt and confound each other; for in one of 
them we praife you for giving rea! not aaticnal prices, and in the 
other conacma you for doing fo. 

You, Sir, have given the Public many proofs that rea/oning is not 
your fort. We cannot, however, judge fo contemptuoufly of your 
rational powers, as to fuppofe you fincere in this charge. Ah! no, 
sir, You had a rong motive to mifreprefent them. You clearly 
faw that one of them {truck at all your confufed averages, and that 
you might poflibly take out its fling, if you could artfully and plau- 
fbly mifreprefent it as contradictory to fome othey of our affertions. 

In one place we praife you, Sir, for giving veal not imaginary 
Or (as they are called) xational prices; and in the other we blame 
you for confounding real prices ; or, in other words, we praife you for 
Siving real expences and returns of dad as well as goed creps; but 
we juitly blame you for dragging thefe real expences, and returns 
ef extraordinary good or bad crops into genemil averages of expences 
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and returns Of crops in ordinary culture.” Thefe two things are, Sir 


us diftinét, nay, as diftant from each other as any twocan be, wiz, 
as you are from a grateful friend or a jult adverfary. 

It is to no purpofe that you tilk of the quality of corn, and the 
natural connection of quality with price. All this we readily allow, 
It is to no purpofe that you affure us ‘* that bad land, or badly tilled, 
will have crops proportionably bad in quantity and quality ;” which 
alfo we freely admit. [tis to no purpofe that you affert, experi 
ments evincing this truth are as ufeful as thofe which evince that 
good land, and well tilled, will produce crops proportionably good 
in quantity and quality.” ‘T’o this laft affertion we may juftly oppofe, 
that thefe former experiments are not /o w/éeful, becaufe not fo needed; 
every bad farmer making thefe experiments every year. But if we 
fould allow this affertion, we muit add, that fuch experiments, if 
feful, muft be kept /parate, and not fuffered to enter into averages 
ef regular culture, to confound all reafonable deductions, merely 
for the fake of adding a few pages to two bulky volumes, and a few 
pence to their price. 

But now you aim a clinching blow! ‘* My averages have no- 
thing to do with zational prices, and my experiments have no 
relation to this zation or country, any more than to the moon.” In- 
deed, Sir, you force one to fmile! While you bring into your ave- 
rages the prices and effects of extravagant cultures, either miferably 
poor or ridiculoufly expenfive; while many of your experiments are 
fuch as you were pre-convinced could never aniwer the end propofed, 
fuch parts of your book are not worth one farthing for your friends 
on earth, but they may be for thofe in the moon! 

But if, Sir, you would /oler/y dath out of your book, for the next 
edition, all extravagant experiments, or at leait confufed averages, 
the reft might anfwer many important purpo es, when the refult of 
your experiments, as to the prices of labour and provifions, are 
compared with zational ones. 

It is defired, by every true politician, to know the quantity of our 
home confumption of corn compared with the exported, and the ge- 
neral expences and prices, in order to determine rightly the expe- 
diency of exportation with or without the bounty, and the necettity 
of inclofures, &c. Nowin all thefe, and many other points, he muft 
have recourfe to general national accounts: yet he well knows in 
what manner thefe are collected, and how uncertain they are. He 
muit therefore with for books of authenticated experiments, to confirm 
or correct general national accounts of prices. Books of experiments 
in agriculture, unlefs thus adapted, are of no ule to the readers; but 
are, on the contrary, an impofition on them, 

What is it, Sir, to the Public, whether 4. Young, Efq; gain ofr 
lofe 1200 guineas by a fett of experiments, unlefs they can be en- 
abled by them (allowance made for diference of circumitances) to 

ain or fave fuch a fum, or in proportion to their experiments ? 

Really, Sir, we forgive and pity your want of temper on this fub- 
jest. Confufion about averages 1s the only great error in the manage- 
ment of your Courfe, and, doubtlefs, a confiderable deduction from 
its merit: but, without treachery to the Publie, we could not paf 
ic unnoticed. We pointed to it as uuinvidiouily as poflible; and if 
you had given up its defence, you would have confuited your true 
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‘ntereft, But you were hurried by paflion to your only remaining 
vefource, Viz. grofs abute ! 

One of your pleafantelt efforts is, your challenge to us, ‘* to pro- 
duce a fett of experiments in agriculture better.than your Courfe, and 
to allign ou r reafons why they are fo.” And you engage to thew 
Wry Jfantly, that others are praz/ed for what is condemned in you, and 

vie verfa. ‘This challenge exattly refembles a Touri? Mountcbauk’s- 
defiance to his regularly bred medicinal brethren. 

However, to check your vanity, we accept the challenge, and 
we name the experiments of Mr. Arbuthnot, lately publifhed by his 
amanuenfis 4. Young, Efg; and we give thefe reafons for preferring 
them to your Courfe : 

ift, He retails no ridiculous experiments which his reafon afflured 
him before-hand could not poflibly fucceed. 

zdly, He draws no abfurd averages of things that are abfolutely 
incompatible. 

3dly, He gives not his experiments with the prolixity ef your 
Courfe. 

athly, He levies no tax on the Public to reimburfe him for his 
failing experiments. 

sthly, He does not judge of his experiments, thus publithed, that 
they are 2s fit for the oom as for this world: whence fome men 
may think of a fubfcription ¢/ere for a new edition. 

In fhort, we were content with Squire Young till we knew Mr. 

Arbuthnot ; as we are thankful, in a dark night, for a farthing candle, 
yet never think of comparing it to the /un. 

And now, Sir, perform your boatt! 

Indeed, Sir, fuch hypercritics as you, provoke no emotions in men 
of fenfe who are the objects of your {currility, but contempt and com- 
pajion; the former when you are contidered as the Author of the 
Appendix to the itaftern ‘Tour, the latter when coniidered as the Au- 
thor of the ‘Tour itfelf. 

If you retain enough of your {chool Latin to underftand the poet’s 
pleture, 





™ tarp iter imum 

Definet in pifcen multer formefa Juperne,” 
and will heneltly apply it to the four volumes of the E atern Tour 
and Its a | you may thank us for the compliment. 


Such attacks as yours, sir, on the Monthly Reviewers, can have 
no — eet than to confirm that favourable opinion“which the 
Public has long and © jufily formed of its conductors, viz. that they 


pay fuch ‘onan to jx; ifiice and candour, that even the moit fcurrilous 
abafe cannot force sow to deny juft praife. 

If we were indeed, Sir, your foes, as you afe# to apprehend, we 
would provoke you to tage fuch aa Appendix as that which you have 


‘given tothe Naitern Tour, to every one of your works. But as we 


are, evex now, amoung your well-withers, we advile your bookfeller to 
fave you trom yourfell, - your and 7s workt enemy. 

We lave this once aufwered your grots abute with fuch calmne!s 
asmiuik convince the impartial, that it is ver y eafy tO wipe off uh 12 
dirk you throw on us: but, if voa refoly # to feold on, we mut (on 
Imitation of a fenfible ruitic cutom) erect a broom, asa fuficient 
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object towards which the Farmer may direct his petulant declamation, 
We are, Sir, 
Your ill ufed Encomiefts, 
The Reviewers of the Agricultural Department 
in the Monthly Review. 

P. S. Common fenfe diétates that, as we have behaved genteelly 
toward you, in the Monthly Review, and only diffented from you 
in one material point in your two large volumes, the real motive to 
the fcurrility with which you have treated us, cannot be a fincere 
perfuafion, on your part, that we are your foes. Your inadve tency, - 
however, having caufed you to drop the mafque jaft before you drop- 
ped your pen, we are no longer ata lofs to difcover your defign; 
and, at a more proper feafon, we may compliment you upon it, (, 


—— 





H E thort hiflorical account of the origin of a modern theory 

formed to explain the nature of Evaporation; which we were 
lately induced to draw up, in confequence of a fimilar hypothefis 
having been prefented to the public as a new idea proper to one of 
the writers in a late milcellaneous publication *, has been the occafion 
of our having been favoured with a letter on the fubje@t of that ar- 
ticle, from Mr. Ja. Hill, furgeon at Dumfries ; who there claims the 
right of being confidered as ‘ the firit puddifver,’ at lealt, ‘of this 
hypothefis in Britain or ireland.” hough we cannot exhibit the 
fetter-writer’s proefs at large, we fhall fo far promote his intention in 
addrefling us upon this occafion, as briefly to obferve that the priority 
for which he contends is founded on a paper fent by him in 1763, 
and confequently before the publication of Dr. Hamilton’s theory, 
to the editors of the Medical Mufeum; and which was publifhed in 
the 72d number of the zd volume of that work. Our prefent cor- 
refpondent there confiders ‘ dir,’ as ‘the «ziverfal menjlruum,’ by 
which animals, vegetables, and moft part of minerals, but efpecially 
mercury and water, are difolved, We fhall only add that, though 
we readily admit the letter-writer’s claim of priority of publication, 
the reafons {pecified in this letter do not appear to us fufficient, to 
induce us to adopt with equal readinets his concluion—that Dr. H: 
moft probably derived the hint of this theory from the aforefaid 
paper in the Mufeum: as we think it requires no great ftretch of 
candour or charity, to fuppofe that the contents of the faid paper 
might then, and may {ftill, be as perfeétly unknown to Dr, H. as they 
certainly were to the writer of the hiftorical account abovementioned. 
—After all, Dr. Franklin’s paper on this fubje&t was written, prior 
to both thefe publications; and M. Le Roi’s, publifhed long before 
all of them. 


* In the account of Mr. White’s paper on the Rife of Vapours, pub- 
lithed in the fecond volume of Georgiial Efays. ‘ee Monthly Review 
for November lait, page 394. B---y, 


ER R A T U M. 

The reader is requefted to correct the following ¢ran/poftion, in the 
account of Father Beccaria’s experiments, in our laft Appendix, page 
556. line 123 where, for ‘ this it docs, in the common manner, even 
‘ after it has been difcharged.’—he is defired to read, ‘ this it doess 
* even after it has been difcharged in the common manner.’ 
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